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Every  Teacher  In  New  Jersey  a  Member  of 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 


THE  AMBASSADOR 

ATLANTIC  CITY 
FOR 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
80th  annual  convention 
NOVEMBER  9-10-11-12,  1934 


Special  Rates  to  Members  and  Their  Families 
European  Plan 

For  One  Person — $3,  $4,  $5  For  Two  Persons — $5,  $6,  $7,  $8 

All  Outside  Rooms — With  Twin  Beds  and  Private  Bath 
Breakfast  50c  Luncheon  85c  Dinner  $1.25 
Served  in  the  Main  Dining  Room 
Indoor  Sea  Water  Pool  Garage 

COME  EARLY  AND  STAY  LATE 
The  Special  Rates  Will  Prevail 
Write  for  Reservations 

William  Hamilton,  General  Manager 
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Let  Hotel  Dennis  Be  Your 
Host  for  Any  Time  You 
Spend  at  the  Shore! 


Breathe  the  life-givins,  body- 
buildlngr.  salt-laden  SBIA  AIR 
from  the  open  decks,  vita  glass 
solarlums  and  guest  rooms  of 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

American  and  European  Plans 
Rates  That  Appeal 

WALTBB  i.  BCZBT,  lae. 


SPANISH  SCHOOL  of 
MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE 

June  29  August  17 
Seven  weeks  in  the  most 
beautiful  section  of  the 
Green  Mountains 

DIRECTOR,  M.  Romera-Navarro,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

The  Spanish  School  aims  to  attract 
a  group  of  mature  students  profes¬ 
sionally  interested  in  the  teaching 
and  study  of  Spanish.  Spanish,  the 
sole  medium  of  communication.  Is 
strictly  adhered  to  In  classroom  and 
social  life.  Close  personal  contact 
between  native  staff  and  students 
insures  conversational  practice  and 
individual  attention  in  classroom, 
dining  hall,  dormitory,  social  gath¬ 
erings,  hikes  and  sports.  All  courses 
carry  credit  for  degrees  of  Master 
of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Modem  Lan¬ 
guages. 

For  Individual  School  Bulletins  of 
English  —  French  —  German  — 
Italian  —  Spanish 

Address 

SummerSession  Office, Middlebury  College 

MIDDLEBURY,  VERMONT 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


BuckneU  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  9  TO  AUGUST  17 

Exceptional  Opportunities  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
Excellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 


Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  additiondl  information  addreu 
JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Buc^nell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penna. 


Summer  ^ 

Session  r 

July  5  to 
August  15 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

VERMONT 

Burlington-on-Lake  Champlain 

Courses  affording  superior  opportunities 
for  self-improvement,  for  teachers  desiring 
certification  credit,  graduate  students  and 
undergraduates.  City  conveniences  and  un¬ 
surpassed  recreational  advantages.  Lake 
Champlain,  Green  Mountain  and  Adirondack 
excursions,  trips  to  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
under  University  direction.  Enrollment  lim¬ 
ited  to  1000.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 
Burlington,  Vermont 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

IN 

RUSSIA 

Registration  is  now  open  for 
Summer  School  Courses  at  the 
First  Moscow  University,  1934 
session,  July  15th  to  August 
29th.  A  wide  range  of  courses 
on  social,  economic,  educational 
and  language  subjects  will  be 
given  in  English  by  prominent 
Soviet  professors.  Ten  courses, 
thirty  hours.  Six  weeks'  work, 
four  of  resident  study  and  two 
of  travel  field  work.  University 
credit  possible. 

THE  ANGLO  AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FIRST 
MOSCOW  UNIVERSITY 

Write  for  Bulletin  NJ-S  to 

Institute  of  International  Education,  Inc. 

2  West  Forty-Fifth  Street,  New  York 


RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  25  — AUGUST  3  — SIX  WEEKS 


ART  AND  DBA  WING 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL  TRAENINO 
JOUBNAUSM 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL  OUIDANCB 
MXMIO 

PHYSICAL  TRATNINO 


AGRICULTURE 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

GEOGRAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  Faculty  is  made  up  of  Professors  from  Rutgers  and  other  Universities  and 
Specialists  in  their  Respective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 
For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  ^  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Is  borrowing 
the  best 

way  out? 

•  Not  always!  Sometimes  a 
budget  plan,  better  buymanship,  or  a 
systematic  paying  of  bills  accomplishes 
more  than  a  loan. 

We  urge  no  one  to  borrow.  But 
school  teachers,  bke  everyone  else,  in¬ 
evitably  meet  emergencies  that  compel 
borrowing. 

For  such  worthy  cases,  the  Special 
Household  Loan  Plan  for  School  Teach¬ 
ers  is  designed.  Amounts  of  $30  to  $300 
are  loaned.  Only  your  signature  is 
needed.  Your  affairs  are  not  discussed 
with  outsiders. 

If  you  must  borrow,  come  in,  ’phone 
or  mail  the  coupon. 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFICES 


All  GREYHOUND  Routes  Lead  To 


CAMDEN.  4th  Hoor, 
Broadway-Stevens  Bids. 
License  No.  641 
JERSEY  OTY.  SthHoor. 
Jersey  Journal  Bids- 
License  No.  643 
NEWARK.  4th  noor. 
Nat’l  Newark  Bldg. 
License  No.  289 


PATERSON.  3tdnoor. 
Paterson  National  Ba^ 
Buildins 
license  No.  659 

TRENTON.  5thnoor. 
Trenton  Trust  Company 
Buildins 
License  No.  660 


Uosssebold  charges  the  low  rate  set  h  the  New  Jersey  law,  2yi% 
a  month  on  unpaid  halances. 


FOR  YOUR  CONVENIENCE 

StrMt _ City _ 

Home  PhaoB _ _ _ 

Amount  I  with  to  harrow  $ _ hty  i alary’  it  $ _ 

/  teach  at _ 

It  ia  underatood  this  inquiry  does  not  oblisate  me  to  borrow  or 
pat  me  to  any  eapenae. 


CHICAGO  WORLD’S  FAIR 

Greater  Than  Ever  in  1934! 

IF  you  missed  A  Century  of  Progress  Exposition 
last  year  . .  see  it  this  summer.  If  you  were  there 
in  1933,  remember  that  this  year  it’s  even  more  bril¬ 
liant  . .  more  thrilling  . .  and  by  all  means  go  again  I 
Greyhound  buses  from  every  quarter  of  America 
will  be  rolling  toward  Chicago  for  the  opening, 
June  1st.  There’ll  be  one  leaving  your  home  city 
on  tbe  day  and  hour  that  best  suits  you.  We 
promise  you  a  pleasant  trip  . .  .  and  extra  dollars 
for  Exposition  spending. 


Take  advantage  of  Greyhound  AU-Expentt  tours. 
They’ll  save  you  bme  and  money,  assure  excellent 
hotel  aceommodationt  in  crowded  Chicago. 


OmytieuRd  Travel  Bureau,  930  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. — Pleoae 
aend  me  your  free  bookIM  containing  all  World'a  Fair  i  nfermotion. 


Nome _ _ 

Addrast _ _  _ _ _ _ _ —SLJ 
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FOUR  FACTORS  TOWARD  GOOD  TEETM  ARE  RIGHT  FOOD.  DEHTAL  CARE.  PERSONAL  CARE  AND  PLENTY  OF  CHEWING  EXERCISE 


'  W 

CHEWING  GUM  like  play  IS  GOOD  FOR  CHILI^R^NT^ 

Chewing  Gum  does  for  children's  teeth  what  running  and 
playing  do  for  their  legs  .  .  There's  a  reason,  a  time  and 
a  place  for  enjoying  gum  ....  it’s  difficult  to  give  teeth  enough 


it’s  difficult  to  give  teeth  enough 
exercise  at  mealtime  because  of 
soft  food.  For  this  reason  dentists 
say  to  chew  gum  5  to  10  minutes 
after  two  meals  a  day.  Teeth  can’t 
play  tag  or  games,  and,  without  ex¬ 
ercise,  are  apt  to  crowd  and  overlap 
—  detrimental  to  health  and  looks. 


Forward  Looking  buniMM  group*  < 

ihun  extravagant  Matcnmits.  Tboy  call  upon  ' 
great  Univenitiaa  to  malta  impartiai  invaa 
tigatioaa  oE  tliair  product*.  Roult*  oE  auefa 
raacarefa  form  the  baaia  oE  our  advartiaing. 
What  you  read  over  our  aignattire  about 
chewing  gum,  you  can  beiieva .  .Tha  National 
Aaaoedtaon  oE Chewing  Gum  Manufacturer*. 


SpendaV ACAJlOH  FREE  FROMWORRY! 


Summer  months  are  danger  months  —  financially. 
You  earn  nothing,  yet  you  face  the  expenses  of  illness 
or  accident  just  the  same.  Why  not  go  through  this 
summer  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  your  money  is 
protected,  no  matter  where  you  are? 


Membership  in  the  E.  B.  A.  guarantees  this  protection. 
For  as  little  as  $14.00  a  year  you  are  paid  benefits  for 
ALL  DISEASES  (no  sex  limitations)  —  ALL  AC¬ 
CIDENTS  except  aerial  and  submarine  —  and  ALL 
QUARANTINE  in  the  home.  These  benefits  are  paid 
both  winter  and  summer. 


WHITE  TO 


EDUCATORS  BENEFICIAL  ASSOCIATION 

Home  Office:  Woolworth  Bldg.,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


OR  TO 


Mr.  F.  R.  Thompson,  120  Auburn  St^  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Toole,  1319  Alina  St.,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. 


There  are  advantages  in  this  all-teacher  Association 
not  found  elsewhere.  We  urge  you  to  examine  our 
plan  at  once.  No  obligations  to  you. 


} 
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TEACHERS! 


GET  THE  MOST  FOR  YOUR 
HOTEL  DOLLAR  IN  NEW  YORK 

Whether  you  come  to  New  York  for  recreation, 
shopping,  summer  school  or  teaching  you’ll  find 
that  you  get  superior  hotel  accommodations  for 
your  hotel  dollar  here  at  the  Lincoln,  one  of 
Gotham’s  newest  and  largest  hotels. 

PLENTY  OF  SINGLE  ROOMS  AT  OVER  300  DOUBLE  ROOMS  AT 


2 


50 


3 


50 


TWO  ROOM  SUITES  FROM  $7.00 

Special  rates  for  longer  periods.  Send  for  Booklet  T. 


1400  outside  rooms,  each  with  bath  and  shower,  cabinet  radio  and  servidor 
...PLUS  all  the  advantages  of  a  4  STAR  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 


FOR  •USINESS...One 

block  to  Broadway  and 
Times  Square,  3  blocks  to 
Fifth  Avenue  and  eight 
minutes  to  Wall  Street. 


FOR  DINING...Three 
fine  restaurants. ..the 
coffee  room,the  main  din¬ 
ing  room  (with  dancing) 
and  the  cafe  and  bar. 


FOR  RECREATION... 

Sixty-nine  theatres  with¬ 
in  six  blocks.  Four  short 
blocks  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  for  sport  events. 


FOR  QUIET  SLEEP... 
High  above  the  noisy 
clatter  of  the  street,  our  32 
stories  of  fresh  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  assures  you  quiet  rest. 


="®LlNCOLN 

Gemrsl  Hsmsitf 

{/.Ardfrvr/»»./FiiANKw.KiiiDEL  44TH  TO  45TH  STREETS  AT  8TH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK 


New  Jersey  Educational  Review 

Published  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers'  Association 

Th«  Otfic*  of  Publlcofion  it  Hudson  Dispatch  Building,  400  -  38th  Stroot,  Union  City,  Now  Jorsoy 


101 

Editorial  and  Ganaral  OfRc* 

605  BROAD  STREET 

NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Telephone  Mitchell  2-1041 

Editorial  Committee 

WILBUR  H.  COX 

Hilltid* 

STANLEY  H.  ROLFE,  Chairman 

Newark 

MARGARET  THOMSON 
Camden 

VINCENT  GEIGER 

W«if  Orang* 

ELIZABETH  N.  HORGAN 

Orange 

ANNE  E.  YARRINGTON 
Moorestown 

Managing  Editor 

LAURENCE  B.  JOHNSON 

All  mottor  for  publication  should  bo  addrossod  to  tho  Managing  Editor, 
605  Broad  Stroot,  Nowark,  Now  Jorsoy 
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Durell '  Qillet 

The  New  Day  Arithmetics 

THE  IDEAL  ARITHMETICS  FOR  LARGE  CLASSES 
CONTAINING  PUPILS  WITH  A  WIDE 
VARIATION  OF  ABILITY. 

Durell  -  Foberg  -  Newcomb  •  Blair 

The  New  Day  Junior  Mathematics 

A  SERIES  FOR  SEVENTH,  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  GRADES,  COMBIN¬ 
ING  THE  INTEREST  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
APPROACH  WITH  SOUND  TEACH¬ 
ING  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Charles  E*  Merrill  Company 

New  York 


cut's 


NEW!  simplest 

adequate  treatment  of  first 
vear  algebra  ever  oSereo 
Lennes’  A  FIRST  COURSF. 

IN  ALGEBRA.  Do  not  make 
plans  for  next  year  until  you  have 
examined  it.  Planned  definitely  for  pu¬ 
pils  and  classes  of  varying  ability,  and 
tested  and  adapted  in  actual  classroom  practice. 

At  every  step  the  cue  has  been  taken  from  the 
ordinary  student  and  even  from  those  below  the  me¬ 
dian  rather  than  from  the  exceptionally  bright.  For 
the  student  of  more  than  minimum  intelligence.  Part 
Two  in  a  two-cycle  expansion,  gives  additional  ma¬ 
terial  sufficient  to  keep  him  busy  and  to  teach  him 
special  “cases.” 

A  FIRST  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA 

by  N.  J.  Lennes,  Univ.  Montana 


NEW^ 

T  T  •  -tq  jjjg  Ijgj  fyf  workbooks  of  unparalleled 
excellence  and  low  uniform  price  offered  by  Macmillan 
is  now  added  the  Seymour- Poole  A  UNIT  WORKBOOK 
IN  PLANE  GEOMETRY.  Drill  in  each  unit  tests  com¬ 
prehension  and  analyzes  pupils’  ability  to  use  theorems 
in  new  situations. 

A  UNIT  WORKBOOK  IN  PLANE  GEOM¬ 
ETRY,  by  F.  Eugene  Seymour,  Supervisor  of 
Math.,  T'lew  Torl^  State  Dept,  of  Education;  and 
Hallie  S.  Poole,  Lafayette  High  School,  Buffalo. 


that  ill  ."inililiiN  Noiir 
|M‘  r<‘  II  II  i  a  I  t  a  >  k  o  T 

M*h‘Ctill«I  IH’Xt 
Yfar*-  t»“\t> 


The  1934  Convention 

By  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President 


With  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Pro¬ 
gram  Committees  in  Newark  on  April  20, 
plans  for  the  1934  Convention  began  to  take 
shape.  Since  there  will  be  but  one  more  issue 
of  the  Review  before  we  gather  in  Atlantic 
City  on  November  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  our 
members  the  prospects  for  the  convention. 

Last  year  when  we  met.  the  outlook  was 
dark  indeed.  Recovery  for  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  a  hopie  rather  than  a  visible 
fact.  Education  was  still  on  the  downward 
road,  with  parents  and  friends  not  yet  aware 
of  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  schools. 
Therefore  we  centered  our  convention  theme 
around  the  word  Preserve.  Our  convention 
sent  teachers  forth  with  a  new  determina¬ 
tion.  a  firm  resolve  that  education  should 
survive  this  and  every  other  depression,  that 
the  rights  of  our  children  should  be  defended 
now,  not  restored  when  it  was  too  late. 

Those  grim  days  are  past.  Education  is 
still  in  danger,  but  we  know  now  that  we 
can  and  will  meet  every  attack.  Therefore  a 
new  approach  to  our  1934  Convention  seems 
desirable. 

Today  every  thinking  educator  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  future  of  education.  What 
is  to  be  the  schools’  place  in  the  society  of 
tomorrow?  What  are  the  schools’  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  society  of  tomorrow?  How 
shall  we  so  educate  our  children  that  they 
can  take  their  places  in  that  society? 

The  theme  of  the  1934  Convention  will  \)e 
Education  for  the  Future. 

Around  that  theme  we  propose  to  huild 
the  greatest  convention  program  ever  held 
in  New  Jersey.  For  our  programs  we  are 
inviting  the  most  distinguished  group  of 
speakers  assembled  for  such  a  purpose.  We 
even  hope  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  find  it  possible  to  be  with  us. 


Elaborate  plans  are  under  way  to  make 
the  Annual  Banquet  something  it  has  never 
been  —  the  keynote  and  outstanding  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  entire  convention.  We  are  not 
yet  ready  to  divulge  what  these  plans  are, 
but  we  assure  you  that  this  year’s  banquet 
will  provide  conversational  material  for 
weeks  when  the  details  of  it  are  finally  an¬ 
nounced. 

We  broach  these  topics  at  this  time  in 
order  that  every  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  may  plan  to  attend  the  1934  Conven¬ 
tion.  At  its  recent  meeting  in  Birmingham, 
the  Alabama  Education  Association  regis¬ 
tered  over  sixty  per  cent  of  its  members, 
and  if  there  is  one  state  where  education  had 
little  to  lose  during  the  depression  and  lost 
that  little,  it  is  Alabama.  Surely  New  Jersey 
should  be  able  to  place  in  Atlantic  City  dur¬ 
ing  the  four-day  meeting  not  less  than  three 
out  of  every  four  teachers  in  our  great  State. 
Will  you  be  one? 


Legislation  Affecting  Schools 

By  Frank  G.  Pickell,  President 

Association  members  are  concerned  —  and 
rightly  so  —  about  legislation  affecting  pub¬ 
lic  education.  They  realize  that  constructive 
legislation  must  be  passed  by  this  legislature 
if  New  Jersey  schools  are  to  be  kept  open. 
They  ask  from  time  to  time,  “What  is  be¬ 
ing  done?’’  “What  is  the  legislature  plan¬ 
ing?’’  “What  can  we  do?” 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  Legislature 
seems  certain  to  recess  until  after  the  pri¬ 
maries,  leaving  all  legislation  exactly  where 
it  is  now.  It  will  return  about  June  1,  and 
then  we  may  hope  for  some  real  action. 

Senate  214  is  dead,  we  believe.  While 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  it  may 
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be  revived,  we  feel  fairly  certain  that  it,  or 
kindred  bills,  will  specifically  exempt  the 
schools  from  any  percentage  cuts  which 
they  impose.  Measures  to  impose  new  forms 
of  taxation  and  relieve  real  estate  have  been 
introduced,  but  action  before  May  15  seems 
out  of  the  question.  Assembly  Bill  169  has 
been  passed  by  the  Assembly,  42-10,  but 
must,  as  we  have  frequently  pointed  out, 
await  the  provision  of  funds  to  make  it 
operative. 

Two  bills  of  interest  to  education  were 
presented  on  April  23.  One  was  introduced 
by  Assemblyman  Gurk  of  Gloucester.  It 
proposes  a  two  per  cent  sales  tax  and  would 
discontinue  the  state  school  tax.  This  main 
feature  of  the  bill  deserves  our  support. 

The  other,  introduced  by  Senator  John 
W.  Barbour,  of  Passaic,  is  planned  to 
achieve  in  a  less  objectionable  way  some  of 
the  purposes  of  Senate  214.  Under  it  school 
district  budgets  for  1935-36  for  current  ex¬ 
penses  would  be  determined  by  multiplying 
the  estimated  number  of  pupils  by  the  per 
capita  attendance  cost  of  1933-1934.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  supervise  increases  in  the 
school  budgets.  This  bill  will  not  be  pushed 
unless  214  should  be  revived.  It  should  be 
modified  somewhat  to  permit  boards  to  re¬ 
store  in  whole  or  in  part  existing  salary  cuts. 

Association  members  can  do  and  should 
do  one  thing:  Bring  to  bear  all  possible 
pressure  to  see  that  the  Legislature  con¬ 
siders  school  problems  seriously  just  as  soon 
as  it  reconvenes.  This  means,  of  course,  new 
tax  levies  to  relieve  the  taxes  on  real  estate, 
and  legislation  to  redistribute  state  school 
funds,  as  embodied  in  Assembly  169.  Legis¬ 
lative  members  must  not  be  allowed  to  for¬ 
get  these  or  to  evade  their  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  action. 

Gerald  Rafter\%  author  of  the  two  son¬ 
nets  which  appear  on  the  back  cover  of  the 
Review,  teaches  in  Grover  Cleveland  Junior 
High  School,  Elizabeth. 


On  To  Washington 

By  Raymond  B.  Gurley 
State  Director,  N.E.A. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
N.E.A.  points  out  that  the  face  of  America 
is  turned  toward  Washington.  Every  train 
disgorges  representatives  of  various  indus¬ 
tries,  intent  on  presenting  their  arguments 
to  those  who  make  our  laws. 

Thus  far  Education  has  been  heard  in 
Washington  only  through  the  mouths  of  its 
leaders.  The  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  itself,  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Emergency  in  Education,  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
these  have  been  busy  indeed.  They  have 
formulated  a  program  for  federal  aid  to 
education,  they  have  gathered  supporting 
data  and  presented  these  at  Congressional 
hearings.  They  have  been  instrumental  in 
securing  CWA  appropriations  for  school 
buildings  and  FERA  money  to  provide 
school  teachers  where  schools  would  other¬ 
wise  be  closed. 

Education  itself,  however,  will  make  its 
appearance  in  Washington  during  the  Sev¬ 
enty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  June  30-July 
6.  Then  teachers  from  all  over  the  country 
will  gather  and  make  their  voices  heard. 

It  is  important  that  New  Jersey,  as  a 
nearby  state  and  one  always  known  for  its 
educational  leadership,  be  well  represented 
at  this  convention.  Matters  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  will  come  before  this  convention.  A 
genuinely  inspirational  program  is  being  ar¬ 
ranged.  Members  of  the  N.E.A.  are  urged 
to  read  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal  with 
care.  New  Jersey  teachers  who  are  not  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  are  invited  to  send  their  $2.00 
immediately  to  the  headquarters  at  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  so 
that  they  will  receive  this  last  issue  of  the 
Journal  and  may  be  on  hand  for  one  of  the 
most  important  N.E.A.  Conventions  ever 
held. 


The  Classroom  Teachers  Survey 

Themselves  and  Their  Profession 


First  Annual  Report  of  the  Professional 
Interests  Committee  of  the  Elementary 
Classroom  Teachers'  Department 
of  the  N.  J.  S.  T.  A. 

The  trend  of  working,  playing,  and  living  of 
our  citizens  has  changed.  In  order  to  pre- 
f>are  our  children  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  new  conditions  which  confront  them,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  modify  our  attitude 
toward  our  educational  system. 

We,  the  Qassroom  Teachers  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  Education  of  New 
Jersey,  realize  that  existing  practices  built 
up  over  a  long  period  of  years  to  cope  with 
a  period  of  industrialism  and  prosperity  will 
not  provide  adequately  for  the  period  of  ad¬ 
justment  that  we  are  now  going  through. 

Practices,  attitudes  and  ideals  are  estab¬ 
lished  slowly  and  analogous  to  social  and 
industrial  changes.  Practices  soon  become 
established  customs.  Customs  are  difficult 
to  change  and  almost  impossible  to  break, 
but  we  teachers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
time  has  come  both  to  modify  and  to  break 
customs;  also  to  introduce  new  practices 
which  will  meet  new  situations  more  ef¬ 
fectively. 

“The  good  classroom  teacher  knows  that 
she  is  more  important  to  the  success  of  in¬ 
struction  than  is  the  school  board,  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  his  staff,  the  building  and  its 
equipment,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  a 
school  system  put  together, or  briefly  as 
the  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  School  Sur¬ 
vey  Cotnmissionf  puts  it,  “In  any  program 
of  education  the  teacher  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  factor.” 


Therefore  our  first  suggestion  concerns: 

I.  Our  Own  Training 

We  consider  this  an  opportune  time  to  de¬ 
vote  serious  attention  to  the  matter  of  a 
compulsory  four  year  training  course  for 
all  elementary  teachers. 

We  consider  that  the  four  year  course  is 
necessary  because :  • 

1.  The  elementary  school  pves  our  chil¬ 
dren  their  educational  foundations,  upon 
which  rest  their  future  possibilities  for 
mental  and  social  growth  and  valuable 
citizenship. 

2.  In  the  past  we  have  required  too  brief 
a  training  for  the  elementary  teacher,  think¬ 
ing  the  little  children  who  were  her  pupils 
limited  in  their  immaturity  of  mind  for 
much  learning.  Now  we  realize  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  teacher  must  be  responsible  for  giv¬ 
ing  the  child  a  secure  foundation,  broad 
enough  to  enable  him  to  receive  with  profit 
a  higher  education  if  opportunity  permits 
and  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society 
at  whatever  time  he  leaves  school. 

3.  Until  very  recently  there  were  few 
helpful,  authoritative  works  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  child  psychology,  no  educational  tests 
and  limited  accounts  of  educational  experi¬ 
ments  and  achievements.  Today  we  have  a 
fine  body  of  professional  literature.  If  our 
future  teachers  are  to  be  as  well-trained  as 
is  desirable,  this  body  of  professional  in¬ 
formation  should  be  included  in  their 
education. 

4.  Due  to  the  new  Child  Labor  Laws 
children  must  remain  in  school  for  a  longer 
period.  To  derive  the  maximum  profit  from 


*  Ervin  Eugene  Lewis — Personnel  Problems  of  the  Teaching  Staff,  The  Century  Co. 
t  State  of  New  Jersey — Report  of  the  Commission  to  Survey  Public  Education — 1928. 
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this  enforced  stay  the  child  must  have  a 
genuine  desire  to  remain  in  school.  Other¬ 
wise  there  will  tend  to  be  an  increase  in  tru¬ 
ancy  as  well  as  a  growing  distaste  for  school. 
The  modern  teacher  must  be  adequately  edu¬ 
cated  to  handle  this  increasingly  difficult 
problem.  These  children  must  be  guided,  di¬ 
rected  and  interested  in  the  educational  op¬ 
portunities  that  will  best  serve  them. 

5.  We  have  a  superabundance  of  teach¬ 
ers.  Since  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  four 
year  training  for  them  will  eventually  be 
required,  we  think  that  it  should  be  required 
immediately,  checking  graduation  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  a  year  and  encouraging  students  now 
in  normal  schools  to  remain  for  a  fourth 
year,  thus  providing  time  for  our  surplus 
teachers  to  get  positions.  If  this  is  not  done, 
many  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  be  unable  ever 
to  get  positions  because  of  the  competition 
of  the  newer  graduates. 

6.  We  feel  that  the  normal  school  course 
now  offered  is  too  brief,  too  restricted  and 
too  deficient  in  cultural  opportunity  to  serve 
as  a  complete  professional  background.  We 
feel  that  much  of  the  subject  matter  offered 
is  below  college  standard.  However  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  technical  training, 
that  is,  the  preparation  for  actual  teaching, 
is  very  fine,  considering  the  limited  facilities 
provided  for  this  training.  Experienced 
teachers  recognize  in  their  normal  school 
training  a  deficiency  which  they  are  con¬ 
stantly  striving  to  overcome  by  taking  col¬ 
lege  extension  courses. 

7.  We  feel  that  with  so  many  college 
trained  and  experienced  professional  people 
returning  to,  or  making  preparation  to  enter 
the  teaching  field,  competition  is  so  severe 
that  it  leaves  the  graduate  of  the  two  or 
three  year  normal  school  at  a  disadvantage. 

8.  The  elementary  school  ranks  are  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  best  trained  and  most  experi¬ 
enced  teachers,  who  are  leaving  the  most 
important  positions  in  the  entire  school  sys¬ 


tem  to  take  positions  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  One  reason,  undoubtedly  the 
most  common  one,  for  this  depletion  is  in¬ 
equality  of  salaries,  the  elementary  teacher 
receiving  much  less  than  the  teacher  in  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

The  first  years  in  the  elementary  school 
are  the  strategic  years  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  as  upon  how  he  is  instructed  then 
depend  the  habits,  reactions,  skills,  attitudes, 
and  ideals  that  will  establish  his  character 
for  life.  If  the  foundation  has  been  wrong¬ 
ly  laid,  no  matter  how  costly  the  building, 
how  modern  the  equipment,  no  amount  of 
future  education  can  repair  the  imperfection. 

How  absurd,  then,  to  place  the  teacher  to 
whom  is  intrusted  this  most  important  task, 
requiring  the  greatest  professional  skill  and 
technique,  as  well  as  a  maximum  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding,  upon  a  different  salary 
basis  from  the  instructors  of  more  mature 
children,  provided,  of  course,  that  she  has 
the  same  training,  successful  experience,  and 
ability. 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  single 
standard  of  salary  for  elementary  and  high 
school  teachers,  for  men  and  women,  and 
that  the  requirements  for  both  be  made  more 
definite  with  a  higher  degree  of  training  and 
efficiency  required. 

II.  Young  Teachers  in  Their  First  Po¬ 
sitions — Cadet  Teachers 

We  feel  that  some  expert  help  should  be 
given  our  young  teachers  in  their  first  po¬ 
sitions.  “Many  promising  young  graduates  of 
the  normal  schools  with  fine  spirit  and  high 
ideals  fail  to  do  outstanding  work  as  teach¬ 
ers  and  sink  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  almost  hopeless  condition  which 
confronts  them  in  their  first  teaching 
positions.”* 

1.  All  students,  including  special  subject 
teachers,  who  have  prepared  for  elementary 
teaching,  should  be  required  to  take  their 
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first  year  of  teaching  under  the  direct  su¬ 
pervision  of  their  training  school,  or  in  lieu 
of  this,  of  the  state  practice  department. 

2.  In  order  that  right  principles  of  teach¬ 
ing  may  be  established,  our  beginning  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  given  their  first  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  some  controlled  situation,  such, 
for  instance,  as  that  given  an  interne  in  a 
hospital.  Students  should  be  trained  in  our 
best  schools  under  master  teachers. 

3.  The  first  year  of  teaching  should  be 
conducted  like  the  short  practice  periods 
now  required,  except  that  each  student 
should  teach  independently  and  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  her  own  class,  not  in  conjunction  with 
but  under  the  supervision  of  a  i)ractice 
teacher. 

4.  Few  inexperienced  teachers  are  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  a  class  the  first  year  without 
assistance.  Their  pupils  sometimes  form  de¬ 
plorable  standards  that  years  of  future  ex¬ 
pert  teaching  fail  to  correct. 

Certain  qualities,  such  as  judgment  and 
poise,  essential  to  good  teaching  come  with 
maturity.  The  four  year  course  and  the 
added  year  of  cadet  teaching  give  time  for 
a  better  development  of  these  qualities. 

5.  In  a  Report  on  Educational  Services 
and  Costs,*  under  the  heading  “Causes  of 
Waste  as  Related  to  Teaching  Efficiency,” 
we  find,  “A  teacher  is  not  fully  trained  upon 
finishing  normal  school.  The  ‘in  service’ 
training  is  of  great  importance.  The  super¬ 
intendent  or  supervising  principal,  with  the 
aid  of  his  supervisor,  must  develop  the  teach¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  his  teachers.” 

Since  49%  of  the  districts  of  the  State 
have  no  expenditures  charged  to  supervision 
and  these  are  principally  rural  districts  in 
which  so  many  young  teachers  receive  their 
first  appointments,  a  year  of  cadet  teaching 
under  expert  teachers,  assisted  by  the  su¬ 
pervisory  staff  of  our  best  school  systems, 
should  tend  to  improve  the  training  of  young 


teachers  and  raise  the  standard  of  all 
teaching. 

6.  The  critic  teachers  from  the  training 
school  (normal  or  college)  should  give  more 
time  to  the  supervision  of  student  teachers 
during  their  time  of  practice  teaching.  It  is 
not  enough  to  observe  a  half-hour  and  base 
an  opinion  of  the  teaching  ability  on  that. 
During  the  senior  practice  the  critic  should 
observe  at  least  one  whole  session’s  teach¬ 
ing,  and  that  by  appointment. 

Practice  teachers  and  training  schools 
should  be  chosen  with  more  care  and  with 
more  consideration  of  the  opportunities  to 
be  offered  student  teachers. 

7.  If  not  all,  at  least  some  portion  of  the 
cadet  teaching  should  be  taken  in  a  system 
other  than  that  of  the  student’s  home  school, 
as  she  is  already  familiar  with  the  methods 
in  use  there.  A  part  of  the  student’s  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  broadening  influence  exerted  upon 
her,  and  she  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  ideas  and  methods 
used  in  other  places. 

8.  All  professions  require  some  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  their  new  entrants  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  real  ex¬ 
perience  in  bona  fide  positions.  These  po¬ 
sitions  are  really  created  for  these  begin¬ 
ners,  but  as  with  the  interne,  the  salary  is 
so  meager  and  the  practice  is  so  supervised, 
no  experienced  person  would  consider  that 
she  was  being  deprived  of  a  position. 

9.  The  salary  of  these  cadet  teachers 
should  be  paid  by  the  board  of  education 
which  accepts  them,  and  should  lie  commen¬ 
surate  with  that  p>aid  to  other  professional 
beginners;  it  should,  of  course,  cover  their 
expenses. 

10.  The  Report  of  Survey  Commissionf 
on  the  problem  of  the  beginning  teacher,  p. 
46,  says:  “Some  plan  should  be  devised  for 
an  induction  of  beginning  teachers  into  the 
services  of  the  State  which  would  provide 


*  State  of  New  Jersey — Commission  to  Investigate  County  and  Municipal  Taxation  and  Expen¬ 
ditures — Report  No.  8  on  Educational  Services  and  Costs — 1932. 
t  Survey  Commission,  op.  eit. 
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for  a  closer  relation  between  the  State’s 
training  institution  and  the  teacher  for  a 
long  enough  time  for  the  teaching  habits  of 
the  beginner  to  become  settled  in  correct 
channels.  The  responsibility  and  guidance 
of  the  training  school  should  not  end  until 
the  teacher  becomes  satisfactory  according 
to  the  standards  set  up  by  the  training  school 
itself.” 

III.  Principal  and  Supervisor 

The  work  of  the  elementary  teacher  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  elementary 
principal  and  supervisors,  so  closely  that  we 
believe  that  more  progress  in  education  of 
our  children  would  be  made  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  if — 

1.  All  elementary  principals  and  super¬ 
visors  were  required  to  have  a  minimum  of 
five  years  successful  experience  in  teaching 
in  the  grades  they  are  to  supervise.  Such 
experience  is  essential  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principles  underlying  the  technique 
of  teaching,  to  be  skilled  enough  to  combine 
theory  with  practice,  to  acquire  experience 
in  handling  school  problems,  to  appreciate 
the  work  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  and  direct  the  children  in  their  school 
activities. 

This  lack  of  teaching  experience  is  fre¬ 
quently  responsible  for  a  lack  of  harmony  in 
personal  relationships  with  the  children  and 
with  co-workers.  It  is  a  contributing  cause 
of  incompetency  in  the  successful  administer¬ 
ing  of  the  school ;  it  retards  progressiveness 
in  educational  opportunities  offered  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  it  is  costly.  Mistakes  made  in 
gaining  experience  tend  to  be  costly. 

2.  All  elementary  principals  and  super¬ 
visors  should  have  at  least  a  master’s  degree. 
A  master’s  degree  alone  does  not  make  an 
efficient  school  director  or  supervisor,  but 
it  does  tend  to  demonstrate  his  willingness  to 
concentrate  his  undivided  attention  upon 
maintaining  his  educational  leadership. 


“To  make  possible  the  attainment  in  New 
Jersey  of  a  higher  standard  of  supervisory 
service,  it  is  recommended  that  requirements 
for  securing  a  supervisor’s  certificate  be 
modified  to  make  eligible  only  those  who 
have  had  specific  training  for  this  field  of 
work.”* 

The  Minority  Report  in  the  same  survey* 
asks  this  question,  “If  teachers  in  grades 
are  obliged  to  improve  their  teaching  ability 
to  maintain  their  positions,  why  are  super¬ 
vising  principals  and  superintendents  not 
obliged  to  prove  from  time  to  time  their 
advancement  in  knowledge  of  the  duties  im¬ 
posed  upon  them?”  .  .  .  and  to  this  should 
be  added  all  others  in  supervisory  positions. 

IV.  Normal  Schools  and  State 
Teachers’  Colleges 

We  suggest  that  when  reorganization  takes 
place  to  provide  for  four  year  training  for 
all  prospective  teachers,  some  additions, 
changes  and  eliminations  be  made  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  of  the  training  schools,  placing  them 
in  line  with  the  best  institutions  in  the 
country. 

1.  We  believe  that  a  survey  should  be 
made  to  gather  such  facts  as  are  needed  to 
revise  the  curricula  before  the  introduction 
of  the  four  year  course.  Successful  teachers 
in  service  certainly  know  which  courses  of¬ 
fered  at  the  normal  schools  were  most  profit¬ 
able  to  them,  which  were  unprofitable  and 
what  courses  they  have  found  a  need  for 
that  were  not  offered. 

2.  “To  provide  effective  training  for 
teachers,  practice  is  absolutely  essential.  This 
practice,  to  be  effective,  must  be  given  in 
schools  organized  and  controlled  by  the 
normal  schools  so  that  the  normal  school 
instructors  may  lead  the  students  through 
demonstration  lessons  given  in  the  practice 
school  to  formulate  principles  of  teaching 
and  a  theory  of  education  for  themselves. 
.  .  .  Indeed  the  normal  school  instructors 

(Continued  on  page  i7) 
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What  To  Do 

By  Charlotte  Harris,  Belleville 


“I  can’t  think  of  anything  to  do.” 

All  of  us  have  heard  that  complaint. 
Especially  does  it  occur  on  rainy  summer 
days  when  young  minds  are  over-taxed  with 
entertaining  themselves.  Even  grown  peo¬ 
ple,  left  to  break  the  ice  by  an  inexperienced 
hostess,  remain  in  stony  silence  unless 
there  happens  to  be  a  creative  spirit  in  the 
crowd. 

Yet  the  cry  is:  “Give  the  children 
freedom !” 


One  bright  spring  day,  the  kind  of  day 
when  one  wonders  who  invented  education, 
a  group  of  particularly  bright  seventh  grad¬ 
ers  assembled  for  English.  They  were  agog 
with  the  wonders  of  the  new  vocational 
school,  pictures  which  they  had  seen  in  the 
preceding  period,  visual  education.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  finally  veered  towards  schools  in 
general. 

“What  kind  of  a  school  would  you  like?” 
I  hazarded,  knowing  them  as  a  group  who 
were  very  enthusiastic  about  their  own  de¬ 
partmentalized  elementary  school. 

“Oh!  A  school  where  we  could  do  what¬ 
ever  we  wanted  to,”  was  the  prompt  re¬ 
sponse  of  one. 

“Or  no  school  at  all,”  suggested  a  second. 

Amused  by  the  agreement  which  greeted 
this  revolutionary  suggestion,  I  bided  my 
time. 

When  English  class  assembled  the  next 
day,  I  greeted  the  students  with,  “Write  a 
composition.” 

“What  about?” 

“Just  a  composition.” 

“Are  you  going  to  give  us  a  topic  ?” 

“No.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  a  composition?” 

“Just  a  composition.” 


After  a  few  minutes  of  this,  the  class 
sensed  that  as  a  source  of  help  I  was  nil. 
They  started  lackadaisically  to  work. 

To  appreciate  the  response  of  the  class  to 
such  treatment,  one  should  be  familiar  with 
an  alive  English  class.  There  the  topic  for 
composition  would  have  been  motivated  so 
strongly  that  each  child  would  be  writing 
happily,  as  if  inspired  to  creation  of  some¬ 
thing  vital  to  humanity. 

The  picture  I  saw  was  far  different.  Be¬ 
wilderment  and  despair  were  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  One  boy  was  disconsolately  chewing 
his  pencil.  Another  was  seeking  his  muse 
out  of  the  sky.  Several  pursued  inspiration 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  unhappy  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  few  were  writing  busily.  More 
were  merely  sitting. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  the  children 
were  requested  to  answer  the  following  two 
questions  on  the  backs  of  their  papers: 

1.  About  how  long  was  it  before  you 

started  to  write? 

2.  Where  did  you  get  the  idea  for  your 

composition  ? 

Then  the  papers  were  collected  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  later. 

These  are  the  results  of  the  examination. 
Of  the  eighteen  students  in  the  class,  three 
started  writing  immediately.  One  wrote 
about  air  heroes  because  he  was  interested 
in  them.  The  second  wrote  about  summer. 
The  third  wrote  a  story  about  country  life 
suggested  by  the  picture  on  the  calendar. 
Three  wrote  on  the  subject,  “Write  a  Com¬ 
position.”  Only  one  of  these  compositions 
was  finished.  It  was  clever.  Five  composi¬ 
tions — ^Weather,  Qubs,  Spring-fever,  An 
Embarrassing  Experience,  and  Country — 
were  remembered  from  old  discussions. 
They  were  unfinished.  Three  were  biogra- 
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phies  revised  from  chewing-gum  wrapper 
card  collections.  These  had  been  distributed 
by  one  youngster  to  two  of  his  friends  to 
meet  the  emergency  of  the  unwelcome  as¬ 
signment.  Four  did  not  write  anything. 
Four  acceptable  pieces  of  work  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  eighteen  students. 


This  lesson  was  a  typical  undirected  activ¬ 
ity.  The  accomplishment  of  the  few  did  not 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  time  by  the  many. 
A  few  of  the  children  were  capable  of  self- 
direction.  More  were  not. 

This  is  true  of  adults  as  well  as  of  chil¬ 
dren.  To  people  in  general,  freedom  is  a 
curse,  not  a  boon.  Much  of  the  nervous 
trouble  of  our  present  age  is  the  result  of 
lack  of  direction.  Mental-hygienists  base 
their  cures  on  the  giving  of  tasks. 

What  are  we  to  do?  As  hours  of  labor 
are  shortened,  there  is  more  of  this  un¬ 


A  Progressive 

A  “vitalized”  commencement  departing 
rather  widely  from  commencement  tradi¬ 
tions  was  held  at  Hatch  Junior  High  School, 
Camden,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of 
1933-34.  It  attempted  to  interpret  to  parents 
and  friends  the  things  that  were  actually  be¬ 
ing  done  in  the  school,  of  which  C.  Arthur 
Dennis  is  principal.  The  pre-vocational  de¬ 
partments  of  the  school  were  given  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  each  to  present  rep¬ 
resentative  parts  of  their  class  work  before 
the  commencement  guests. 

Sewing 

Since  the  sewing  department  felt  that  it 
would  be  impractical  to  attempt  the  con¬ 
struction  of  any  one  garment,  its  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  in  two  parts,  first,  a  typical  class¬ 
room  scene,  and  second,  a  showing  of  dresses 
made  by  the  ninth  grade  girls. 

The  classroom  set-up  consisted  of  two 
sewing  machines,  two  tables,  and  a  third 
low  table.  At  the  sewing  machines  one 


directed  freedom.  A  satisfactory  solution 
has  not  been  offered.  However,  if  a  hobby 
could  be  so  strongly  inculcated  by  motivation 
during  childhood,  it  might  serve  as  a  habit¬ 
ual  use  of  spare  time,  a  worthwhile  activity. 
Also,  if  civic  recreational  centers  could  be 
made  attractive  enough,  they  would  be 
sought  by  the  youth  who  had  finished  school 
and  the  man  who  was  shown  in  childhood 
where  he  could  find  wholesome  recreation. 
These  are  two  ways  in  which  direction  might 
continue  after  the  individual  has  withdrawn 
from  the  immediate  influence  of  guardians. 


As  for  the  children  in  the  English  class, 
they  agreed  that  the  lesson  was  a  shabby 
trick.  In  another  more  important  conclusion 
they  also  agreed.  When,  as  a  later  assign¬ 
ment.  they  were  asked  to  write  concerning 
an  ideal  school,  they  explicity  stipulated  that 
there  should  be  a  definite  program. 


Commencement 

pupil  was  joining  bias  pieces  of  material, 
and  another  was  making  French  seams.  At 
one  table  two  pupils  were  pinning  a  dress 
pattern  to  material  and  cutting  the  dress 
out.  while  at  the  other  one  pupil  was  pin¬ 
ning  jiarts.  of  a  dress  together  while  another 
was  basting.  On  the  low  table  a  pupil  was 
marking  the  hem  on  a  dress  worn  by  the 
second  pupil. 

Speakers  explained  what  each  girl  was 
doing  and  made  general  remarks  about  cloth¬ 
ing,  notes  for  comparison  of  ready-made 
and  individually-made  clothes,  and  the  value 
of  knowing  how  to  sew.  They  outlined  the 
work  covered  in  junior  high  school,  the 
articles  mentioned  being  displayed  as  they 
were  discussed. 

Woodworking 

The  wood  shop  demonstration  showed 
work  being  done  and  work  completed.  Two 
jig  saws,  one  disc,  and  a  spindle  sander  were 
taken  to  the  stage,  along  with  a  regular  shop 
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bench  and  a  staining  table.  After  a  short 
talk  by  one  of  the  boys  on  the  importance 
of  the  skilled  craftsman  and  handiworkers 
in  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  machines 
were  started. 

The  boys  at  the  jig  saws  demonstrated  the 
cutting  out  of  a  magazine  holder,  while  the 
boys  at  the  sander  showed  the  sanding  of  it. 
At  the  work  bench  two  more  boys  were  as¬ 
sembling  a  magazine  holder  and  one  boy 
at  the  staining  table  was  staining  the  same 
project.  Placed  along  the  front  of  these 
machines  were  projects  completed.  At  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  minute  and  a  half  work  ceased 
while  a  speaker  explained  the  operations. 

Electricity 

The  boys  of  the  electric  shop  demonstrated 
their  work  with  the  aid  of  four  panels,  with 
wiring  circuits  on  them.  The  first  panel  had 
large  drawings  of  the  Western  Union, 
splices  showing  spaces  for  solder  and  proper 
method  of  construction  to  prevent  short  cir¬ 
cuits  and  to  comply  with  the  underwriters’ 
requirements.  The  second  panel  had  a  door 
l)ell  mounted,  showing  the  method  of  wiring 
and  operating  from  two  push  buttons.  Panel 
three  had  a  light  circuit  wired  with  switch 
control,  while  the  fourth  had  a  light  circuit 
with  three  way  switches.  The  wiring  on 
these  panels  was  visible.  Each  was  demon¬ 
strated  and  explained. 

Cooking 

The  cooking  demonstration  was  in  two 
divisions : 

1.  A  resume  of  topics  stressed  in  eighth 
and  ninth  grade  courses. 

2.  A  demonstration  of  one  phase  of  the 
ninth  year  work — table  setting  for 
special  occasions. 

Three  senior  pupils  told  of  the  work  done 
in  the  cookery  classes,  illustrating  the  talk 
with  foods  prepared  from  menus  used  in  the 
laboratory.  In  the  table  setting  demonstra¬ 
tion,  the  speaker  explained  the  setting  of  a 
table  for  an  informal  meal,  while  two 
waitresses  did  the  actual  work.  The  menu 
used  was  for  a  Sunday  night  supper. 


Printing 

For  the  printing  demonstration  the  stage 
was  set  with  a  proof-press  in  the  center,  and 
behind  it  two  type  cabinets  at  which  boys 
were  working.  Four  large  charts  indicated 
briefly  the  work  covered  in  each  of  the  four 
semesters  of  printing. 

One  student  described  the  invention  of 
printing  and  pointed  out  that  our  modern 
system  of  education  was  made  possible  only 
through  the  art  of  printing,  and  showed  how 
several  of  the  academic  subjects  could  be 
practically  applied  to  printing. 

A  second  boy  explained  the  charts  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  stage.  Meanwhile  the  slogan, 
“Printing,  the  Mother  of  Education,”  was 
printed  on  the  proof-press  and  displayed. 
Projects  made  during  the  third  and  fourth 
semesters  were  described,  including  the  many 
forms  printed  for  the  school  and  the  board 
of  education. 


Asks  That  Resolutions 

Be  Sent  in  by  June  15 

Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’ 
Association  are  asked  to  send  in  any  reso¬ 
lutions  which  they  wish  presented  to  the 
next  annual  convention,  before  June  15  this 
year.  Such  resolutions  should  be  sent  to 
Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Chairman,  Resolutions 
Committee,  307  Stacy  Trent,  Trenton. 

Occasionally  in  the  past  Association  mem¬ 
bers  have  felt  that  neither  the  Resolutions 
Committee  nor  the  members  themselves  had 
ample  opportunity  to  read  and  weigh  the 
resolutions  presented  to  them.  If  possible,  we 
hope  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  1934  Com¬ 
mittee  before  the  close  of  the  present  school 
year  in  order  to  consider  those  resolutions 
which  affect  important  matters  of  Associa¬ 
tion  policy. 

The  Committee  cannot  promise  to  con¬ 
sider  any  resolutions  which  have  not  reached 
the  Association  Headquarters  by  June  15, 
1934. 

STANTON  A.  RALSTON. 

Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 


Personality  in  Dress 

By  Edna  J.  Benson 

Director  of  Home  Economics,  West  Orange 

There  may  be  some  who  remember  the  medium  of  communication.  It 
time  when  one  could  always  tell  a  teacher  embraces  signs  known  the  world 
by  her  looks.  For  those  who  are  either  too  over.  Dress  can  express  gaiety, 
young  or  are  situated  with  a  group  where  sadness;  hopefulness,  despair; 
that  specie  is  extinct,  there  remains  the  comic  impudence,  haughtiness. 

Valentine  reminiscent  of  the  proverbial  No  doubt  there  are  a  few  geniuses,  a  few 
school  m’arm.  Recently  a  small  boy  return-  positive  characters,  who  are  able  to  "rise 

ing  from  a  social  gathering  where  many  above”  the  environment,  who  are  able  to 

teachers  were  present  remarked  that  you  impress  those  with  whom  they  come  in  con- 

couldn’t  tell  them  from  the  others.  In  our  tact  in  spite  of  their  clothes.  Sometimes  a 

efforts  to  emulate  the  1934  streamline  model  woman,  having  made  good  in  her  profes- 

instead  of  the  model  “T,”  there  are  some  sion,  boasts  that  she  has  not  looked  in  a 

who  forget  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  busi-  mirror  for  years ;  but  such  a  woman  is  a 

ness.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were  told  rare  exception,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  gamble 
that  “Clothes  do  not  make  a  man,”  but  rath-  with  success  by  following  her  example.  It 

er  are  we  saying  now  with  Carlyle,  “Qothes  is  not  the  geniuses  with  whom  we  are  con- 

have  made  men  of  us.”  cerned,  however,  for  they  are  few;  most  of 

One  of  the  mental  faculties  which  we  all  us  are  not  so  fortunate.  Observation  makes 
exercise  and  yet  exercise  most  unconsciously  us  realize  that  the  reaction  to  clothes  is  an 
is  that  of  passing  judgment  on  the  people  important  factor. 

we  meet.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  judg-  Many  a  teacher  possessing  a  keen  mind, 
ment  is  superficial  and  inaccurate ;  but  never-  but  with  a  natural  disregard  for  clothes,  has 
theless  the  estimate  is  made.  Some  people —  lost  opportunities  for  leadership  and  self 
a  very  few — reserve  final  judgment  until  expression  which  her  brain  power  should 
they  hear  one  talk.  These  will  use  the  tone  have  given  her.  The  consciousness  of  being 
of  voice  and  what  is  said  as  a  true  index;  becomingly  and  fittingly  dressed  for  the 
but  the  vast  majority  will  form  an  opinion  occasion  strengthens  and  insures  one’s  self 
based  largely,  if  not  entirely,  on  appearance,  command,  graciousness,  resourcefulness. 
We  tell  the  world  daily  of  our  ideals,  am-  This  very  often  enhances  the  personality, 
bitions,  our  very  d^ree  of  culture  or  good  Many  times  a  teacher  will  think  "anything 
breeding,  through  dress ;  and  it  is  told  so  will  do”  for  school.  This  is  indicative  of  her 
plainly  that  “he  who  runs  may  read”  and,  mood ;  it  is  reflected  in  the  kind  of  work  she 
perchance,  he  who  reads  may  run.  produces.  There  are  several  classifications 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  consider  of  these  individuals,  the  parrakeet  type,  the 
dress  a  snare  and  empty  vanity,  dress  has  Jenny  Wren  t)rpe,  the  ostrich  type, 
a  tremendous  influence  upon  individuals.  The  parrakeet  is  the  teacher  who  is  clad 
upon  both  the  wearer  and  beholder.  Even  in  festive  raiment  when  her  real  objective 
young  children  are  susceptible  to  the  effects  is  the  school  room.  In  last  year’s  velvet 
of  clothes.  We  have  come  to  an  understand-  evening  dress  she  looks  as  if  she  had  slept 
ing  of  the  way  our  attire  affects  our  behavior,  in  the  clothes  she  wore  to  the  party  the  pre- 
establishes  self  confidence,  and  contributes  vious  evening.  No  amount  of  wit  can  ever 
to  our  success  in  life.  Dress  is  a  universal  take  away  the  sting  of  being  ridiculous. 
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Often  her  attire  has  the  effect  of  having  been 
selected  hastily  and  thoughtlessly. 

The  Jenny  Wren  is  that  drab  type  of  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  addicted  to  “muddy  brown” 
and  has  “no  interest  in  clothes"  when  she 
really  feels  that  she  is  too  hopelessly  plain 
to  be  adorned  by  them.  It  is  this  type  of 
individual  who  needs  a  large  dose  of  pep 
in  clothes,  so  that  she  and  her  work  may 
be  stimulated  and  inspired  and  both  may 
escape  that  dead  level  of  monotony  so  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  game  of  school  teaching.  This 
class  has  many  members.  One  has  only  to 
attend  a  few  conferences  to  verify  this 
statement.  They  are  there,  because  of  habit. 
Their  attendance  is  passive,  seldom  active. 
They  are  the  static  group. 

The  ostrich  is  the  type  of  individual  who 
tries  so  desperately  hard  to  fool  the  public 
that  she  succeeds  only  in  fooling  herself ; 
the  perennial  sweet  sixteen  who  refuses  to 
see  that  “Life  Begins  at  Forty.”  She  is 
unlike  the  French  woman,  whose  clothes 
are  so  perfectly  adapted  to  her  age  and  in¬ 
dividuality  that  she  appears  to  the  world 
ageless. 

Perhaps  in  the  past  traditional  ideas  of 
what  a  school  teacher  “should  be,”  com¬ 
bined  with  very  low  salaries,  were,  in  part, 
productive  of  these  groups.  Modern  times 
admit  a  teacher  to  be  a  human  being.  As 
such,  an  intelligent  professional  woman 
should  interpret  the  mode  of  today  in  the 
same  way  as  a  business  woman  does. 

In  the  business  field  an  employer  expects 
a  business  woman  to  represent  efficiency 
and  success  as  a  reflection  of  his  success. 
A  successful  business  woman  has  a  well  or¬ 
dered  mind.  She  is  always  immaculate.  You 
feel  certain  that  she  loves  the  dash  of  a  cold 
.shower.  Her  clothes  express  the  mode  of 
today  with  clear  cut  discrimination  and  gootl 
taste.  She  shies  at  fads.  She  selects  husi- 
ness-like  clothes  for  business-like  occasions, 
and  leaves  the  picturesque  and  frivolous  for 
her  hours  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 

The  school  business,  if  it  pays  adequate 


salaries,  is  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of 
good  taste  and  fitness  of  attire  in  the  teacher 
that  is  demanded  from  the  business  woman. 
A  man  who  wore  a  tuxedo  to  business  would 
raise  in  the  mind  of  his  employer  grave 
doubts  as  to  his  sanity  or  to  his  activities. 
\et  we  try  to  excuse  the  teacher  who  wears 
the  party  frock  to  school  or  whose  clothes 
express  a  broken  and  listless  spirit,  the  at¬ 
titude  that  “anything  will  do.” 

A  few  good  things,  wisely  selected  with  a 
view  to  their  suitability  to  the  occasion,  en¬ 
hance  one’s  own  personality.  They  are 
more  satisfactory  and  prove  a  better  invest¬ 
ment  than  an  elaborate  assortment  chosen 
at  random  and  made  to  “do”  for  all  oc¬ 
casions  without  giving  the  impression  of 
lieing  intended  for  any.  Simplicity  in  de¬ 
sign  should  be  faithfully  observed,  since  it 
is  efficient  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
and  is  always  graceful  as  well.  This  stress¬ 
ing  of  simplicity  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
ultimate  of  art  in  dress.  The  quality  is 
recognized  immediately  as  sincerity,  which 
is  the  essence  of  charm.  Charm  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  clothes.  It  is  a  quality  from 
within.  It  manifests  itself  in  one’s  ability 
to  express  herself  through  her  clothes. 
Helen  Hayes,  the  actress,  in  the  March  is¬ 
sue  of  Good  Housekeeping  says,  “Taste  will 
at  all  times  betray  or  unfold  the  quality  of 
any  woman.” 

As  pedagogues,  we  are  told  we  must  have 
a  plan,  an  aim,  an  objective.  Why  can’t  we 
carry  this  over  into  the  field  of  our  attire? 


Some  Sociological  Implications  for  Education 

By  Wallace  L.  Labbabee,  Trenton 


The  nation  is  beginning  to  show  definite  cracy  recognized  but  one  obligation— equal- 
symptoms  of  economic  recovery.  Confidence  ity  of  opportunity  for  all  its  members.  This 


and  hope  are  being  restored.  But  what  is 
the  outlook  for  education;  for  society? 

People  are  likely  to  think,  because  general 
conditions  are  less  acute,  that  the  problem 
of  the  schools  has  been  solved.  The  fact  is 
that  the  effects  of  the  depression  are  this 
year  striking  deeper  than  at  any  time  in  the 
last  three  years.  Tax  moneys  levied  in  1929 
and  1930  are  still  being  spent.  Salaries  are 
cut  and  teacher  load  increased,  doubled  in 
some  cases;  services  abandoned  and  schools 
closed.  New  sources  of  tax  revenues  are 
just  beginning  to  be  favorably  considered. 

It  will  be  two  years  before  they  will  appre¬ 
ciably  relieve  the  situation  if  they  are  levied 
at  once.  Only  federal  aid  can  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  educational  relief  so  as  to  give  im¬ 
mediate  help. 

The  outlook  is  dark  indeed,  but  from 
great  disasters  come  g;reat  lessons,  and  there 
are  lessons  to  be  taken  from  these  trying 
times  which  society  must  learn  if  their  oc¬ 
currence  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  future. 
Many  changes  are  implied  by  the  New  Deal, 
and  education  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
reckoning.  These  problems  will  require  the 
best  thought  and  guidance  of  philosophers, 
psychologists,  sociologists,  and  economists 
as  well  as  heroic  financial  measures,  if  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  salvaged  in  such  a  way  that 
these  awful  times  shall  not  occur  again  to 
cripple  and  scar  the  lives  of  children.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  function  of  society,  but  educa¬ 
tion  must  save  society  if  American  liberty 
is  to  survive.  How  can  this  be  done  ?  There 
seem  to  l)e  some  rather  definite  implications 
which  can  be  drawn  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past. 

We  have  been  told  in  the  past  that  demo- 


implies  freedom  to  go  as  far  in  attaining 
individual  achievement  as  may  lie  within 
the  individual’s  capabilities  and  desires.  The 
government  of  our  older  generations  was 
founded  on  the  concept  of  unlimited  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  competitive  effort.  Unrestricted 
competition  in  commercial  and  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  inculcates  selfishness  and  greed  and 
racketeering,  and  when  coupled  with  a  spirit 
of  nationalism,  it  fosters  wars  and  depres¬ 
sions.  All  these  forms  of  social  injustice, 
with  others,  have  been  the  outcomes  of  our 
much  lauded  American  democracy. 

The  present  governmental  administration 
recognizes  this  indictment ;  and  is  setting  up 
agencies  to  limit  the  activities  and  control 
the  extent  in  which  competition  may  or  may 
not  be  engaged.  Many  observers  interpret 
this  action  to  be  a  hopeful  sign  for  future 
progress. 

Critics  of  the  present  governmental  poli¬ 
cies  say  these  reforms  cannot  last ;  that  each 
generation  goes  through  a  cycle  which  is 
common  to  the  race ;  and  that  history  always 
repeats  itself.  This  criticism  is  founded  on 
a  fallacy.  In  the  large,  history  never  repeats 
itself,  because  it  is  impossible  to  find  com- 
ptarable  conditions  in  any  two  given  periods 
of  time.  If  history  shows  anything,  it  is 
that  society  goes  through  gradual  stages  of 
improvement.  The  world  does  progress.  It 
does  not  go  backward. 

Another  criticism  heard  is  that  the  gains 
made  during  this  depression  will  be  lost  as 
soon  as  times  become  better;  that  with  the 
return  of  prosperity  our  people  will  fall 
back  into  a  state  of  political  apathy.  Physical 
science  recognizes  a  “Law  of  Conservation.” 
Social  science  may  also  subscribe  to  such  a 
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law.  There  is  no  worthwhile,  forward-look¬ 
ing  effort  that  is  ever  lost.  Causes  and  re¬ 
forms  may  come  and  go,  but  their  effects 
remain.  The  Socialist  party  never  won  a 
major  office — ^maybe  it  never  will — ^but  the 
party  principles  are  slowly  but  surely  being 
embodied  in  our  government,  and  Karl  Marx 
ranks  today  among  the  greatest  political 
philosophers  of  all  time.  Our  people  will 
not  become  apathetic  if  the  schools  realize 
their  obligations  and  develop  attitudes  for 
the  next  generation  so  that  it  may  choose 
wisely  the  values  it  wants. 

Education  needs  a  new  objective.  It  is 
time  to  abandon  the  policy  of  perpetuating 
existing  systems  and  begin  the  planning  of 
better  systems.  To  do  this  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  from  the  vague  archaic  meth¬ 
ods  of  idealism  and  recognize  that  the  only 
justifiable  approach  to  education  is  the  scien¬ 
tific  approach.  Idealism  is  not  represented 
by  any  modern  system  of  psychology,  nor 
is  it  actively  represented  in  any  other  science. 
Educational  practice  needs  to  discard  the 
outgrown  view  that  there  is  a  capricious,  in¬ 
comprehensible,  willful  mind  which  directs 
human  behavior,  and  concentrate  its  effort 
on  the  objectives  which  can  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  be  checked  up  and  measured. 

All  progress  has  been  due  to  the  desire  for 
social  improvement,  and  society  will  continue 
to  go  forward  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
that  it  educates  (directs  behavior)  in  social 
issues.  The  political  evils  existent  at  the  turn 
of  the  century  and  since  grew  out  of  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  early  American  efforts  for  per¬ 
sonal  freedom.  Unsocial  practices  engender 
reforms  through  the  rise  of  motives  for  so¬ 
cial  justice.  Social  objectives  and  a  planned 
procedure  would  prevent  much  of  the  waste 
and  human  suffering  caused  by  periods  of 
transition.  It  is  unthinkable  that  society 
will  again  adopt  policies  of  laissez-faire 
toward  war  or  industrial  ruthlessness  or 
child  labor  or  the  like,  but  whether  it  does 
or  not  will  depend  upon  the  schools. 

The  challenge  is  to  education  and  the 


answer  lies  in  shifting  the  emphasis  from  a 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  (as  the  sole 
criterion  of  education)  to  the  development 
of  functional  attitudes  toward  the  real  values 
in  life.  The  need  in  this  age  is  for  a  just 
recognition  of  human  values,  rather  than  of 
dollar  values.  Subjects  and  activities  are 
the  vehicles  for  teaching  the  basic  skills  of 
adaptation,  but  the  full  measure  of  true  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  in  the  accumulation  of  extrinsic 
knowledge  alone.  It  is  measured  also  by 
those  intrinsic  principles  which  influence  at¬ 
titudes  and  ultimately  conduct.  Fundamen¬ 
tally  the  process  is  psychological,  but  it  is 
of  little  worth  unless  it  functions  socio¬ 
logically. 

The  task  of  the  schools  of  the  future  will 
not  be  simple,  nor  will  it  be  easy.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  time  and  much  experiment  to  work  out 
the  most  effective  techniques.  The  school 
set-up  will  need  to  change,  curriculums  and 
methods  need  to  change,  and  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  objective  of  complete  living 
rather  than  upon  success  that  must  be  meas¬ 
ured  in  dollars  and  cents.  A  new  corps  of 
teachers  must  arise  equipped  to  do  this,  and 
they  will  be  a  part  of  the  social  force  which 
will  continue  to  develop  a  constructive  social 
purposiveness. 

The  new  concept  of  democracy  in  educa¬ 
tion  needs  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  the 
individual  to  feel  the  obligation  to  choose 
those  objectives  in  life  which  will  contribute 
most  to  his  opportunities,  to  create  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  society  in  which  he  lives  the 
ultimate  in  happiness  and  justice.  Then  so¬ 
ciety  owes  every  member  equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  encouragement  and  recognition.  The 
capacity  for  education  does  not  stop  with 
adolescence,  but  continues  throughout  the 
active  period  of  life.  The  new  democracy 
should  meet  the  needs  of  a  changing  societv 
by  providing  education  for  adults,  as  well 
as  children,  and  the  adult  who  does  not 
systematically  continue  his  education  should 
be  subject  to  the  same  social  disapproval 
now  accorded  the  child  that  is  not  in  school. 


SOME  SOCIOLOGICAL  IMPLICATIONS 
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The  increase  in  leisure  time  now  in  prospect 
for  all  workers  may  well  provide  for  con¬ 
tinuous  education  for  adults.  The  need  for 
it  cannot  be  denied. 

From  psychology  we  learn  that  develop¬ 
ment  from  infancy  to  maturity  is  an  order¬ 
ly  process.  And,  after  all,  people  are  known 
by  their  behavior,  and  behavior  depends 
up)on  attitudes  toward  the  values  in  life — 
human  existence  is  constantly  confronted 
with  the  necessity  for  evaluating.  Society 
cannot  afford  to  depend  upon  the  optimum 
ability  in  this  process  to  develop  vicariously. 
It  should  develop  techniques  and  methods 
for  developing  these  attitudes  through  edu¬ 
cational  experiences.  According  to  Spranger, 
the  German  psychologist,  the  dominant  val¬ 
ues  which  are  necessary  to  an  integrated 
personality  fall  into  a  six  fold  classification. 
They  are:  (1)  theoretical,  (2)  economic, 
(3)  aesthetic,  (4)  social,  (5)  political,  and 
(6)  religious.  A  mixture  of  these  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  complete  living  in  a  complex  social 
order.  Unless  education  develops  a  func¬ 
tional  philosophy  concerning  all  these  values, 
it  cannot  perform  its  full  service  in  the  so¬ 
cial  scheme,  nor  can  it  expect  constructive 
social  attitudes  and  habits  as  outcomes. 
Their  possession  is  fundamental  to  those 
principles  of  right  living  which  are  based 
on  an  active  desire  for  liberty,  on  self  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  admonition  made  long  ago, 
“To  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself” — which 
we  are  told,  points  the  way  to  that  abundant 
life  which  has  as  its  objective,  satisfaction 
through  creative  service,  justice,  security, 
and  peace. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  new  social  order 
will  depend  upon  its  success  in  choosing  and 
carrying  to  realization  its  objectives.  These 
must  come  through  education.  The  need  is 
for  competently  trained  men,  a  reasonably 
financed  system,  adequate  equipment  and 
organization.  The  present  tendency  to  re¬ 
strict  educational  opportunity  will  not  be 
the  answer.  We  must  have  citizens  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  needs  of  humanity,  the  society 


in  which  they  live  and  methods  for  social 
control.  For  this  they  will  need  a  liberal 
background  of  educational  knowledge  and 
experience  so  that  they  may  judge  clearly 
the  efforts  of  their  leaders  and  cooperate  in 
securing  what  they  want  rather  than  accept 
blindly  the  things  they  do  not  want.  We 
must  not  fail  again  to  control  selfishness, 
greed  and  lawlessness;  nor  may  we  allow 
unsocial  human  relationships  to  develop  if 
we  are  to  build  a  social  order  with  func¬ 
tional  powers  comparable  to  those  of  our 
industrial  development. 


Elementary  Principals'  Head 


Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams  is  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Elementary  School  Principals 
of  the  Association,  president  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  County  Council  of  Teachers,  and  a 
member  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Association.  Two  outstanding  meetings  of 
the  principals’  group  are  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  Children's  Lobby 

What  is  a  lobby?  Essentially  it  is  an  efficient  method  of  presenting  to 
the  authority  constituted  to  take  action  the  opinions,  wishes,  needs  of  a 
group  or  groups  whom  the  legislators  represent.  Since  it  is  difficult  and 
inefficient  for  these  groups  to  see  each  individual  legislator  at  his  home,  they 
foregather  at  times  when  all  the  legislators  are  meeting  in  one  place. 

In  New  Jersey  there  is  a  new  lobby.  It  differs  from  many  of  the  oth' 
ers  in  two  respects.  It  represents  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  and 
in  contrast  to  the  representatives  of  Public  Service,  the  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  etc.,  its  lobbyists  work  for  nothing.  They  have  no  personal  gain 
in  view,  either  immediate  or  ultimate.  The  lobby  exists  for  one  purpose,  the 
conservation  of  New  Jersey’s  greatest  natural  resource. 

It  took  a  direct  frontal  attack  on  the  schools  to  create  the  lobby.  Once 
created,  however,  it  soon  showed  its  strength.  When  four  thousand  citi' 
zens  —  not  teachers  —  marched  on  Trenton  at  eleven  o’clock  of  a  Friday 
morning,  they  meant  business.  In  its  first  appearance  the  Children’s  Lobby 
was  distinctly  successful.  Legislators  hstened  courteously  and  attentively  to 
what  its  representatives  had  to  say. 

Who  makes  up  the  Children’s  Lobby?  Specifically  the  organizations 
which  are  joined  in  it  are  listed  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  our  account  of 
the  hearing  on  Senate  Bill  214.  Everyone  interested  in  the  children  of  New 
Jersey  is  automatically  a  member.  Everyone  concerned  in  the  future  of  New 
Jersey  belongs.  No  one  who  has  ever  looked  honestly  into  the  face  of  a 
child  can  stay  out. 

The  company  which  the  teachers  are  keeping  is  significant.  For  years 
education,  though  we  thought  of  it  as  public  and  popular,  has  been  handed 
down  from  above.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  had  to  be  sold  on  educational 
ideals  before  they  could  take  effect.  Education  was  up  to,  if  not  ahead  of, 
the  demands  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

That  picture  is  changed.  The  people  of  America  are  demanding  for 
every  child  in  America  the  best  education  that  it  is  possible  to  devise.  They 
have  shown  themselves  willing  to  pay  for  it.  They  have  refused  to  believe 
that  America  is  not  wealthy  enough  to  afford  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fence  are  a  few  men  of  great  wealth.  These 
men  see  in  education  a  danger  to  their  vested  interests.  They  would  con' 
tinue  to  exploit  human  labor  as  they  have  done  for  years.  They  have  not 
discovered  that  every  man,  themselves  included,  must  live  and  work  in  cO' 
operation  with  every  other  man.  They  see  in  education  the  forces  which 
will  make  the  new  deal  operative  for  all  the  people,  with  fewer  privileges 
for  themselves  and  more  for  others. 

These  men  have  no  personal  concern  for  the  public  schools.  Their 
children  are  enrolled  in  private  institutions,  being  prepared  to  live  as  mem' 
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bers  of  the  superprivileged  classes.  The  more  they  can  save  on  the  public 
schools,  the  more  they  can  spend  on  their  chosen  heirs. 

The  demonstration  at  Trenton  in  March  was  not  a  major  engagement. 
Rather  was  it  a  preliminary  skirmish,  a  choosing  of  sides  for  the  long  and 
bitter  battle  that  lies  ahead.  More  than  the  schools  are  involved  in  this 
battle.  The  success  of  democracy  as  a  governmental  ideal,  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  coming  American,  the  future  of  man  as  man,  these  are 
the  prizes  for  which  the  Children’s  Lobby  fights. 


"A  Thorough  and  Efficient  System  of 
Free,  Public  Schools” 

The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  sets  up  a  program  of  education  for  the 
State.  Section  7,  Article  6,  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free,  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
all  the  children  of  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen  years.” 

Nowhere  in  this  statement  is  there  an  IF  or  a  BUT.  The  provision  is 
mandatory.  It  makes  no  distinction  between  the  children  in  poor  and  in 
wealthy  communities.  It  does  not  consider  whether  or  not  the  resident  in 
a  given  community  is  able  to  pay  for  his  child’s  education.  It  takes  no  ac' 
count  of  depression  or  prosperity. 

There  are  individuals  in  the  State  who  would  be  willing  to  see  every 
child’s  education  depend  upon  the  ability  and  willingness  of  his  parents  to 
pay  for  it.  Far  more  than  it  should,  the  education  of  a  New  Jersey  child 
still  depends  upon  the  relative  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  district  and  county 
in  which  his  parents  happen  to  live. 

This  is  not  satisfactory.  The  State  Teachers’  Association  wants  to 
see  the  Legislature  carry  out  the  mandate  which  the  Ck)nstitution  places 
upon  it.  That  is  why  it  financed  the  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission, 
why  it  has  fought  for  Assembly  Bill  169  and  real  estate  tax  relief,  and  why 
it  has  opposed  every  bill  which  would  make  the  phrase  “thorough  and  effi' 
cient  system  of  free,  public  schools”  a  mockery. 

We  know  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  depression.  We  admit  the  desirabih 
ity  of  relieving  the  tax  burden  on  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  But  the  cause 
of  education  has  to  go  on.  We  are  not  seeking  more  funds,  but  ask  so  wise 
a  distribution  of  available  money  that  every  child  in  the  State  may  be  edu¬ 
cated  up  to  a  minimum  standard  not  being  attained  now. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Our  children  are  getting  older.  The  days, 
months,  and  years  of  schooling  now  lost  can  never  be  replaced. 

In  contrast  to  most  laws,  the  Constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  not 
hastily  written.  Considerations  of  politics,  of  approaching  elections,  of 
minority  pressures,  did  not  enter  into  its  writing.  The  obligation  which  it 
places  on  the  Legislature  should  not  be  lightly^  regarded.  The  meeting  of 
that  obligation  through  Assembly  169  and  the  tapping  of  new  tax  sources 
to  relieve  real  estate  should  not  be  delayed. 
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An  Appreciation 

Pay  or  no  pay,  teaching  has  its  rewards, 
however.  Here  is  a  letter  received  by  a  New¬ 
ark  teacher,  Hilda  Wismer,  Sussex  Avenue 
School,  from  the  Swiss  father  of  one  of  her 
pupils : 

“Permit  me  to  express  through  this  let¬ 
ter  the  deep  appreciation  I  feel  for  your  fine 
efforts  as  a  teacher  to  my  daughter  in  the 
last  term.  This  very  interesting  contact  with 
you  has  lifted  her  out  of  her  baby  shoes  and 
has  started  her  to  think  of  the  better  and 
more  instructive  type  of  literature.  I  have 
watched  her  for  the  last  months  and  I  am 


amazed  by  the  sudden  interest  she  displayed 
in  different  lines.” 


Certificates  for  Marionetteers 

The  Public  School  Marionette  Guild  of 
New  Jersey  has  prepared  certificates  of 
award  for  teachers  who  have  conducted 
marionette  projects  in  the  schools  this  year. 
To  secure  these  teachers  should  send  the 
following  information  before  May  25  to 
Alice  Mihleis,  State  Director  of  the  Guild, 
State  Normal  School,  Newark;  name  of 
school  and  city,  name  of  teacher,  name  of 
the  production,  and  the  grade. 


••BETWEEN  THE  CHILD  AND  THE  STREET** 


A  reaction  to  President  Pickell’s  letter  in  the  March- April  Review 
By  J.  Lynch,  South  River 
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Classroom  Teachers'  Report 

(Continued  from  page  H) 
should  teach  in  the  practice  school  and  the 
practice  school  teachers  should  teach  in  the 
normal  school.”* 

We  think  that  there  is  much  wisdom  in 
the  statement  that  the  practice  school  teach¬ 
ers  should  teach  in  the  normal  school.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  students  should  have  the  benefit 
of  being  taught  their  methods  and  technique 
of  teaching  by  teachers  who  are  teaching 
both  the  normal  school  students  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  school  for  the  demonstration  of 
the  teaching  practices. 

A  musician  loses  some  of  his  skill  with 
even  a  day’s  loss  of  practice,  a  dentist  loses 
the  sensitive  feeling  in  his  fingers  after  a 
two  weeks’  vacation  and  a  teacher  loses  her 
skill  when  no  provision  is  made  for  her  to 
continue  teaching.  The  use  of  lectures  and 
books  should  not  be  allowed  to  supplant  the 
teacher  who  demonstrates  with  children  in 
an  actual  teaching  situation.  Our  training- 
schools  should  try  to  continue  this  practice 
and  to  provide  for  it  wherever  it  is  not 
followed. 

There  is  already  too  much  of  a  drain  of 
our  best  teachers  to  fields  that  provide  no 
chance  to  continue  in  practice.  In  all  other 
occupations  the  best  trained  and  most  in¬ 
spired  continue  in  service;  the  famous  artist 
paints,  the  celebrated  surgeon  operates,  but 
the  skillful  teacher  stops  teaching.  She  su¬ 
pervises  or  writes  books  or  teaches  adults 
by  recalling  her  past  experiences ;  forgetting 
that  each  day  she  is  losing  the  practice  that 
made  her  successful.  She  is  teaching  a  past 
situation  when  she  should  be  demonstrating 
a  present  one. 

3.  We  suggest  that  the  physical  educa¬ 
tion  program  should  include  a  more  thorough 
physical  examination  for  every  candidate 
for  teaching.  A  student  in  poor  health  can¬ 
not  stand  the  exacting  routine  of  the  train¬ 
ing  courses  and  practice  teaching,  and  should 


not,  if  in  poor  physical  condition,  be  allowed 
the  constant  contact  with  small  children  that 
is  necessary. 

A  student  with  physical  defects  should 
be  pven  thoughtful  attention  because  chil¬ 
dren  are  natural  mimics  and  unconsciously 
copy  certain  irregularities.  Unless  the  de¬ 
fect  is  curable,  it  is  not  fair  to  allow  such 
a  student  admission,  if,  from  experience,  the 
authorities  know  that  she  cannot  be  placed 
in  a  teaching  position. 

We  feel  the  physical  education  department 
should  assume  real  responsibility  for  the 
elimination  and  correction  of  minor  defects 
and  should  train  each  student  to  have  at  her 
command  good  health,  good  posture,  correct 
standing  and  walking  habits,  and  above  all 
else,  poise  and  self  control,  remembering 
that  she  will  be  an  example  in  all  things  to 
many  children. 

We  also  feel  that  an  added  year  of  train¬ 
ing  will  enable  the  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment  to  undertake  the  training  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  in  one  activity  that  she  can  use  for 
leisure  time  enjoyment.  A  common  com¬ 
plaint  about  teachers  in  service  is  that  they 
do  not  indulge  in  active  sports.  Books  on 
personnel  problems  abound  with  tables  of 
facts  deploring  the  sedentary  relaxations  of 
teachers,  rightly  claiming  that  a  teacher  who 
participates  in  active  exercise  is  apt  to  be  a 
better  teacher  and  one  who  is  easier  to  get 
along  with,  besides  being  less  often  ill.  We 
wonder  if  the  physical  education  departments 
of  our  training  schools  are  in  any  way  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  condition?  We  have  de¬ 
manded  that  our  prospective  teachers  take 
physical  training  each  year  that  they  are  in 
training;  yet  recent  surveys  might  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  training  is  personally  un¬ 
profitable  as  it  does  not  sufficiently  prepare 
students  to  participate  in  sports  available 
to  adults.  The  Report  of  the  Survey  Com¬ 
mission*  (p.  101)  states  the  case:  “A  pro¬ 
gram  in 'physical  education  should  be  based 
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upon  the  principle  of  self-expression.  Of 
all  educational  activities,  it  is  the  oldest  and 
is  most  closely  related  to  fundamental  in¬ 
stincts  and  interests.  In  recognition  of  these 
principles,  modern  programs  of  physical 
education  are  abandoning  formal  techniques 
and  adopting  a  procedure  which  emphasizes 
self-expression,  hidividual  needs  and  utility 
for  the  purposes  of  life." 

4.  The  courses  in  art  and  music  tend  to 
place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  kind  of  work 
to  he  expected  from  children  rather  than 
upon  the  actual  teaching  of  either  art  or 
music  to  the  students. 

5.  Familiarity  with  and  understanding 
of  national  and  world  affairs  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  all  pupils.  There  is  need  for  the 
teacher  to  know  how  to  read  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Her  job  is  to  teach  the  children 
of  today,  and  she  must  be  informed  about 
today’s  world. 

6.  Courses  on  the  world’s  great  literature 
are  essential.  Literature  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  of  human  experiences  that  make 
wonderful  illustrative  material.  The  teacher 
of  the  youngest  children  needs  this  back¬ 
ground  just  as  much  as  the  teacher  of  older 
children. 

7.  Oral  English  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  students  for  all  four  years. 
^^’hen  teachers  speak  more  correctly,  so  will 
the  children  who  come  under  the  influence 
of  their  teaching.  The  correct  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  well -modulated  voices  should  be 
insisted  upon  in  every  recitation. 

8.  Correct  conduct  and  good  manners 
should  be  demanded  at  all  times,  and  every 
situation  that  provides  an  opportunity  to 
teach  good  manners  and  correct  conduct 
should  be  utilized.  Teachers  are  servants  of 
the  State.  Their  work  is  with  people  and 
in  public  places.  They  should  be  trained  to 
conduct  themselves  well  in  all  situations  they 
are  likelv  to  meet. 


9.  The  first  year  of  any  teacher  training 
course  should  be  probationary.  Aptitude 
tests  should  be  devised  or  a  period  of  modi¬ 
fied  practice  teaching  be  instituted  to  test  a 
candidate’s  inherent  trainability  for  teaching 
The  loss  to  both  parent  and  State  is  great 
when  two  or  three  years  of  training  are 
given  to  students  who  have  no  aptitude  for 
teaching.  Student  nurses  are  given  a  pro¬ 
bationary  period  of  training,  and  student 
teachers  should  be  given  the  same. 

V.  Education  of  Our  Children 

“That  many  children  in  the  schools  of 
New  Jersey  are  not  progressing  as  they  are 
expected  to  do.  is  amply  supported  by  data 
obtained.  *  *  *  of  the  total  of  about  600,000 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State, 
over  66.000  failed  to  do  the  work  assigned 
them.  (June,  1928.) 

“In  the  first  grade  the  {lercentage  of  fail¬ 
ures  is  16.5%  *  *  *  there  are  over  162.000 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State 
one  or  more  years  older  than  they  should 
be  for  the  grade  in  which  they  are  enrolled. 
These  figures  do  not  include  pupils  in  the 
special  or  vocational  classes.  (September, 
1929.) 

“In  addition  to  the  pupils  who  have  not 
made  normal  progress  through  the  grades 
are  those  who  do  not  fail,  but  are  continually 
near  the  border  line  of  failure.’’* 

We  believe  that  the  Survey  has  correctly 
listed  many  of  the  causes  responsible  for  the 
majority  of  these  failures.  Among  them  are : 

1.  Teaching  that  fails  to  stimulate  and 
direct  children  in  using  the  abilities  which 
they  have. 

We  have  already  suggested  in  the  four 
year  course  for  teachers  the  remedy  for  this 
basic  cause  of  failures. 

2.  The  mobility  of  families  living  in 
several  different  school  districts  during  the 
child’s  school  life.  Such  children  are  often 
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unjustly  and  unwisely  assigned  to  lower 
grades. 

We  suggest  that  each  school  keep  a  perma¬ 
nent  record  of  each  child,  listing  his  correct 
age,  correct  name,  grade,  address,  record 
of  marks  by  grades,  educational  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  any  other  available  facts,  such  as 
educational  test  scores,  physical  disabilities, 
remedial  work  undertaken  for  his  help,  etc., 
and  that  a  resume  of  this  record  be  sent  to 
the  new’  school.  Thus  this  cause  of  failure 
would  be  almost  eliminated  because — 

a.  Parents  w’ould  not  be  able  to  mis¬ 
state  the  child’s  age  or  g^ade. 

b.  Children  w’ith  physical  defects  such  as 
deafness  will  have  their  difficulty  located 
immediately. 

c.  The  new  school  would  know  w’here 
to  place  the  child.  His  record  card  would 
solve  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  grading  throughout  the  State. 

3.  The  marked  unevenness  in  age  on  en¬ 
trance  to  the  first  grade. 

We  suggest  that  an  immediate  study  of 
this  problem  should  be  undertaken.  Children 
retained  in  a  grade  for  immaturity  are  a 
total  loss  to  the  taxpayer,  a  loss  per  child 
of  $100  per  year,  or  as  much  as  the  annual 
cost  per  child  is  in  the  particular  district. 
Children  entering  first  grade  in  the  middle 
of  a  term,  as  in  February  (in  places  where 
no  first  grade  is  organized  in  the  middle  of 
a  year)  and  in  April,  when  no  school  organ¬ 
izes  a  beginning  grade,  must  repeat  the  first 
grade  entirely,  and  this  expense  is  great  and 
a  total  loss. 

4.  Courses  of  study  not  adapted  to  the 
abilities  and  interests  of  below  average 
children. 

“The  one-standard  basis  for  promotion 
violates  all  we  know  of  individual  differences 
among  children.’’* 

“A  child  has  a  right  to  be  provided  with 
a  course  of  studv  in  which  he  can  succeed  if 


he  is  reasonably  industrious,  whatever  his 
type  of  mind.’’* 

“The  greatest  problem  facing  the  teaching 
profession  today  is  the  problem  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  fail  to  do  the  work  prescribed  for 
the  average  and  precocious  child,  the  chil¬ 
dren  ‘who  do  not  readily  learn  in  terms  of 
symbols,  or  whose  interests  are  chiefly  in 
things,  affairs  and  people  rather  than  in 
books.’  ’’* 

We  teachers  believe  that  there  is  no  need 
for  so  many  failures.  We  believe  that  school 
failures  are  too  costly — a  waste  of  teachers’ 
time,  pupils’  time  and  money.  Compute  the 
cost  at  the  reasonable  figure  of  $100  per 
year  per  child  of  66,000  failures,  plus  a 
year  of  school  life  for  each  child,  plus 
162,000  children  who  have  already  lost  one 
or  more  years. 

In  our  high  schools  there  are  offered  sev¬ 
eral  courses,  any  one  of  which  the  child  may 
choose;  also  he  may  change  from  one  to 
another.  We  do  not  expect  that  all  children 
will  choose  the  same  course,  and  no  one 
course  fits  the  needs  of  all  the  children.  Our 
elementary  schools  have  a  larger  school 
population,  as  all  the  children  go  through 
them  and  are  not  eliminated  by  age.  It  does 
not  seem  logical  that  the  high  school  should 
offer  several  courses  to  fewer  children,  while 
most  of  the  elementary  schools  offer  but  one 
to  all. 

All  high  school  pupils  are  not  expected 
to  attend  college;  neither  should  all  ele¬ 
mentary  school  pupils  be  expected  to  at¬ 
tend  our  present  high  school. 

We  believe  that  the  problem  of  the  fail¬ 
ing,  near-failing  and  over-age  child  would 
be  better  solved  and  at  less  expense  in  time 
and  money  if  life-problem  materials  were 
introduced  and  used  as  a  basis  for  a  course 
of  study.  Such  problems  as — 

a.  What  are  the  necessary  conditions 
for  healthy  living? 
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b.  What  are  the  minimum  knowledges 
and  skills  required  to  earn  a  living? 

c.  How  do  people  live  together? 

d.  What  is  essential  to  enjoying  life? 

e.  What  constitutes  the  teaching  that 
gives  spirit,  beauty  and  truth  to  life? 

VI.  Special  Classes  for  Subnormal 
Children 

We  recognize  the  need  of  special  classes 
for  subnormal  children.  These  are  some  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  hindered  their 
growth : 

a.  Qasses  have  been  too  costly  and  not 
practical. 

b.  There  are  no  definite  standards  of 
maintenance.  Costs  vary  from  $70  to  $300 
per  year  per  pupil. 

c.  A  false  idea  prevails  that  these  classes 
are  maintained  for  entertainment  rather  than 
for  training  for  life  and  work  habits.  These 
children  are  trainable  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  school  to  train  and  discipline  them  for 
some  place  in  life. 

d.  Too  costly  materials  have  been  used 
when  the  same  training  could  have  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  less  expensive  and 
more  practical  materials. 

We  must  demand  the  utmost  effort  of 
these  pupils  in  a  reasonable  way. 

There  is  need  of  stronger  teachers  with 
a  clear  idea  of  the  vocational  world,  and 
with  a  wealth  of  teaching  experience. 

We  believe  that  special  classes  should  be 
maintained  at  any  cost. 

a.  It  is  cheaper  to  educate  in  special 
classes  where  a  child  will  be  pven  twelve 
years  work  and  developed  according  to  ca¬ 
pacity  than  where  he  is  allowed  to  drag 
along  through  the  grades,  spending  from 
two  to  six  years  in  a  grade  and  costing  the 
taxpayers  from  two  to  six  times  as  much 
to  educate. 

b.  If  allowed  to  drift,  the  child  becomes 
a  burden  on  society  and  may  become  a 
criminal. 


“It  is  desirable  and  economical,  when  feas¬ 
ible,  to  make  special  provision  for  those 
needing  an  unusual  amount  or  kind  of 
teacher  attention.  To  load  teachers  up  with 
large  classes  and  then  expect  such  special 
attention  to  handicapped  or  specially  tal¬ 
ented  pupils  is  to  expect  the  impossible, 
and  frequently  to  lower  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  normal  pupils.  To  leave  disturb¬ 
ing  elements  in  a  large  class  is  to  invite 
trouble  and  lowered  accomplishment  on  the 
part  of  all.”* 

c.  Cost  per  pupil  of  educating  if  left  in 
the  grades  in  the  elementary  school 

(1)  Kindergarten  $75.97 

(2)  Grades  1-5  914.20  Allowing  10  Yrs. 


Total  990.17  “  “  “ 

(3)  Special  1200.00  “  “  “ 

(4)  Reformatory  6000.00 

d.  If  not  in  a  special  class  these  sub¬ 
normal  pupils  take  from  the  teacher  and 
pupil  at  least  1/6  of  the  time. 

Sub-normal  child  would  cost 

1/6  of  $900  X  30  =  $4950 

e.  Are  classes  for  sub-normal  children 
costly  when  we  consider  that  we  actually 
spend  whether  we  will  or  not? 

f.  Can  we  figure  in  dollars  and  cents 
what  it  means  to  this  type  of  child  to  be 
deprived  of  this  training? — 

(1)  In  self-respect 

(2)  In  developing  his  ability 

(3)  Training  for  self-support 

(4)  Finding  hidden  talents 

(5)  Training  in  wise  use  of  leisure  time 

(6)  Worthwhile  achievement  which 
would  never  be  developed 

(7)  Advantage  of  being  allowed  to  prog¬ 
ress  at  a  slow  rate,  which  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  in  a  group  of  children  of  normal  in¬ 
telligence. 

VII.  Experiments 

We  think  that  the  schools  of  New  Jersey 
need  to  do  much  more  experimenting  to  fit 
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the  course  of  study  to  the  individual  child. 
We  teachers  feel  that  we  can  do  it,  that  we 
already  have  much  material  available  that 
needs  only  compilation.  We  feel  that  we 
have  enough  well-trained  elementary  super¬ 
visors  to  do  this. 

But  we  think  that  we  waste  time,  money 
and  effort  when  we  experiment  with  a  whole 
system  of  schools,  and  time,  money  and  ef¬ 
fort  when  no  experiments  are  made;  if  we 
conclude,  then,  that  experiments  are  worth¬ 
while,  the  solution  is  to  concentrate  them 
in  definite  schools  set  aside  for  that  purpose, 
other  schools  to  act  as  a  standard  of  meas¬ 
urement  to  test  the  program  for  specific  re¬ 
sults.  We  do  not  want  to  discover  after  a 
while  that  we  have  been  going  around  in 
circles. 

W'e  think  that  in  the  past  the  elementary 
teacher  has  been  too  frequently  absent  from 
committees  seeking  the  improvement  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  teacher  faces  the  problem 
eventually  of  teaching  the  material  dictated 
by  the  results  of  the  surveys  and  compila¬ 
tions,  and  no  program,  however  bright  its 
lustre,  however  renowned  its  sponsor,  can 
be  called  successful  until  some  teacher  has 
proved  it  so.  As  the  Survey  Commission* 
says:  “Whatever  the  purposes  set  up  for 
such  a  program,  the  teacher  must  realize 
them  if  they  are  to  be  accomplished:  what¬ 
ever  the  curriculum  is  for  attaining  these 
purposes  the  teacher  must  apply  it ;  *  *  *’ 
Since  the  teacher  must  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  any  program  of  education,  she  should 
help  plan  that  program  and  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  set  up  the  program  in  the  whole 
scheme  of  things. 

Every  e.xperimenter  mu.st  begin  with  what 
he  has.  The  first  automobile  was  a  horseless 
buggy;  the  comforts  were  added  after  the 
thing  was  made  to  go.  So,  we  must  begin 
with  what  we  have,  the  text-books  and  equip¬ 
ment  will  lie  originated  in  good  time  as  the 
need  for  them  is  demonstrated. 


Experimentation  has  always  been  more  a 
matter  of  ideas. 

We  do  not  approve  of  waiting  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  schools  of  New  York  and  the 
West  to  do  our  experimenting  or  write  up 
our  educational  ideas.  We  think  that  there 
are  few  states  better  supplied  with  trained 
and  willing  teachers  than  our  own,  and  we 
are  ready  now  to  begin  to  solve  the  im¬ 
portant,  urgent  problem  of  the  failing,  near¬ 
failing  and  over-age  child. 

We  believe  that  experiments  in  all  of 
the  following  are  being  carried  on  in  New 
Jersey,  but  where  and  to  what  extent? 

(1)  ungraded  classes 

(2)  individual  coaching 

(3)  summer  schools 

(4)  standard  diagnostic  testing  for  in¬ 
dividual  aid  and  school  prc^ess  and 
standards 

(5)  improving  courses  of  study 

(6)  conditional  promotions 

(7)  child  guidance  plans 

(8)  ability  grouping 

(9)  differentiations  of  work  in  the  grades 
above  the  fifth 

(10)  vocational  schools 

(11)  vocational  classes 

(12)  special  classes  for  sub-normal  pupils. 

VIII.  Visiting  Schools 

Our  teachers  are  asking  for  schools  in 
which  they  will  see  the  highest  type  of  work 
in  the  problems  which  concern  them  such 
as  mixed  grades,  special  subject  classes,  new 
techniques,  country  schools,  retarded  or 
double  grades,  etc. 

Many  of  our  school  systems  now  desig¬ 
nate  certain  schools  or  classes  for  demon¬ 
stration  to  visitors. 

Visiting  schools  require  a  special  tech¬ 
nique  : 

(1)  A  school  with  enough  grades,  pupils 
and  subjects  to  make  visiting  worthwhile. 
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(2)  Teachers  and  children  who  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  visitors  to  the  extent  that  the 
classwork  is  not  disturbed. 

(3)  A  principal  or  teacher  who  can  as¬ 
sign  visitors  and  conduct  some  discussion  or 
review  of  the  lessons  demonstrated.  There 
is  little  point  to  visiting  if  no  preparation  is 
made  before  the  visit  and  no  conclusion 
reached  at  the  end. 

We  wish  that  a  list  of  systems  sponsoring 
schools  or  classes  for  visiting  could  be  com¬ 
piled  by  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  charge  of  elementary  instruction, 
and  that  this  might  be  made  available  to  the 
teachers. 

IX.  College  Extension  Courses 

E.xtension  courses  are  absolutely  essential. 
Every  teacher  wishes  to  keep  up  with  mod¬ 
ern  methods  in  teaching  and  she  is  expected 
to  do  so.  However,  the  teacher  also  likes  to 
enrich  her  own  knowledge.  A  cultural  back- 
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ground  is  needed  so  that  our  social  heritage 
will  not  die.  If  the  teacher  might  take 
courses  according  to  her  own  interests  along 
cultural  lines,  the  methods,  psychology’,  tests 
and  measurements,  and  other  educational 
courses  would  have  more  significance,  be¬ 
cause  her  backgrountl  would  enable  her  to 
appreciate  their  place  and  their  importance. 

There  should  be  a  lietter  combination  of 
cultural  and  educational  courses  than  is  now 
offered. 

Many  educational  courses  are  too  theo¬ 
retical.  The  practice  teacher  learns  her  meth- 
<k1s  and  then  tries  them  out.  A  similar  meth- 
(k1  of  procedure  in  connection  with  e.xten¬ 
sion  courses  in  education  would  be  practical. 

Professors  advocating  new  methods  and 
theories  should  have  them  demonstrated  so 
that  their  classes  might  be  helped  in  con¬ 
sidering  their  practicability,  or  the  instruc¬ 
tors  of  courses  in  metho<ls,  for  instance, 
should  be  chosen  from  among  our  teaching 
teachers  who  could  competently  demonstrate 
their  own  ideas. 

Colleges  should  give  more  consideration 
to  the  real  needs  of  the  elementary  teacher 
in  offering  their  courses. 

The  professors  should  be  more  careful 
in  their  choice  of  subject  matter  and  in  their 
selection  of  texts  and  references. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  in  any  course 
can  be  no  higher  than  that  of  the  instructor 
giving  the  course.  To  try  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  a  course  by  adding  hours  of  so-called 
research,  by  requiring  the  sulcmission  of 
term  reports,  units  and  projects,  by  giving  a 
lengthy  examination,  these  are  not  the  ways 
to  obtain  the  desired  results.  Much  of  the 
outside  or  homework  required  is  of  small 
value  to  the  individual  teacher,  and  for  the 
professor  to  use  this  material  as  the  basis 
of  instruction  in  his  classroom  is  adding 
uselessness  to  uselessness.  Extension  classes 
are  composed  of  people  in  such  varied  lines 
of  work  that  what  is  of  interest  to  one  is  of 
no  moment  to  another. 


FOR  LOW  COST 


In  conclusion,  our  recommendations  for 
college  extension  courses  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  more  liberal  choice  of  cultural 
courses. 

2.  Education  courses  more  practical  and 
less  theoretical. 

3.  Professors  of  extension  courses 
chosen  from  among  educators  of  standing, 
having  wide  knowledge  and  successful  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  field  of  work  which  they 
teach. 


Added  Funds  Near  $5,000 

The  Association  request  for  added  funds 
in  order  to  carry  on  its  imp>ortant  work 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  has  met  with 
an  immediate  and  hearty  response.  On  April 
20,  a  report  showed  that  $4,987.00  had  been 
turned  in  with  less  than  half  the  counties 
heard  from,  and  practically  no  reports  com¬ 
plete.  The  Association  officers  feel  that  this 
is  most  encouraging,  and  regard  it  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  teachers  of  the  State  are 
conscious  of  the  present  emergency  and  are 
prepared  to  meet  it. 


CANADIAN  ROaOES 


Lake  Louise — Emerald^^  Lake 


Get  up  where  the  air  has  the  sparkle  and  tang  of 
champagne!  Dizzy  peaks— colossal  valleys — 
glacial  rivers — baronial  castles  for  days  or  overnight 
. . .  With  mile>high  golf,  swimming  in  warm  sulphur 
and  fresh  water  pook,  trail- riding,  dancing  to  bewitch¬ 
ing  melodies  or  canoeing  on  jeweled  lakes  . . .  Motor 
through  this  Wonderland  nearest  Heaven — from  one 
marvel  to  the  next — an  unspoiled  dream — with  every 
detail  attended  to  for  your  comfort.  Indian  Dap — 
Aug.  17-18-19.  Rates  still  at  rock-bottom  thk  k 

your  year  to  cash  in! 

6  WMiaartal  Daya-Hotala,  HmI*.  5  •••rlMS  Days— Hotate.  MmIs. 

Boom,  Motor  Trmiwport—^htM^ac.  RooaM.Motor  TriMpnrt  HthtiiRhig 
%  dajr*  Mch  Bpaff  Spriass  Uotal,  Cha-  1  day  Baaff  Sprteca  Uotal.  t  days  sack 
toao  Laks  Loalaa.  Bmarald  l^a  Cha-  Chataaa  Laka  Leahm.  BoiMald  Laka 
lat.  IM  mllaa  oiotortac,  laclodlnc  paa-  Ckalat.  IkS  adlaa  owtoriac 
araJ  drhra  Baaff;  to  Moralaa  Laka  yanaral  difya  Baaff.  aad  to  Morafaw 
ia  Vallay  of  tba  Tan  Paaks;  aad  Tpaao-  Laka;  aad  Traasfars.  Ravarsa  trip 
fara.  Ravatsa  trip  Bastbooad.  Raatbooad. 

ALL-BXPBNSB  ....  S/O  ALL-EXPENSE  ....  $60 

4  CpIpHpI  Dpys^Hotals,  Maais.  Rnnma,  Motor  Transport— Scktsaafap. 
t  day  aach  Baaff  Sprinps  Hotol,  Eawrald  Laka  Chalat.  a  atCbatoao  Laka 
Lontos,  lakinllas  atotortop.  loclodlap  panarai  drira  Banff;  toMor-**/k 
ataa  Laka;  and  Traaofara.  RoTarsa  trip  Eaatboond.  ALL-EXPEMU^vU 
Add  Rail  Para  froas  startlap  point.  AH  toora  ortpiaata  Baaff  ar  Ptald. 
Porchaaan  of  this  AIl-Expanaa  Tdur  mar  axtaad  Stop-Ovara  on  iiajrimni  a€ 
foUowlap  fw  Rooib.  Mania  par  Day— Banff  Spriapa  Hotol— ft.OO;  Chataaa  Laka 
Louisa— 18.00:  Emarald  l^a  Chalat-87.00.  Hotola  opaa  Jana  82  to  Sapt.  18. 
lacloda  a  tour  on  yoar  way  to  North  PaciBe  Gaaat.  CaUfnmia,  AlMka. 

Low  Summer  Round  Trip  Rail  Feres  (cood  return— Oct.  31 ). 
Aim  Shatt4jmic  Roaod  Trip  Rail  Fvti. 


But  Senator.  6x0=0 

This  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  teachers 
who  went  to  see  the  senator  of  their  county 
when  their  salaries  were  several  months 
overdue. 

“It’s  very  sad,”  said  the  Senator,  who 
shall  be  nameless  here,  “but  it’s  the  sort  of 
thing  that’s  happening  to  everyone.” 

“You  take  me.”  he  continued.  “Three  or 
four  years  ago  I  was  doing  thirty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  legal  business  in  this  office. 
Now  my  income  is  barely  five  thousand 
dollars.” 

“But.  Senator,”  said  the  teachers,  “we’re 
not  getting  any  income  at  all.” 

The  Senator  looked  puzzled  for  a  minute. 
Then  he  smiled  his  famous  Senatorial  smile, 
and  answered,  “Well,  that’s  just  about  the 
same  proportionate  reduction,  isn’t  it?” 


Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 
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Defaulting  Districts 

Cause  Pension  Delays 

In  order  that  teachers  may  understand  what 
happens  when  they  retire  in  districts  which 
have  not  kept  their  pension  payments  up 
to  date,  the  following  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  pension  fund  in  these 
cases  is  presented: 

When  a  member  of  the  pension  fund  re¬ 
tires  from  a  district  which  has  not  paid 
salary  up  to  the  date  of  retirement  and  has 
not  made  payment  to  the  pension  fund  of 
contributions  deducted  from  salary  pay¬ 
ments  due,  so  long  as  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  does  not  repudiate  its  debt  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  salary,  the  teacher  is  retired  with 
full  credit  for  the  service  that  has  been  ren¬ 
dered,  with  an  allowance  based  on  the  sal¬ 
ary  which  was  due  the  teacher,  whether 
it  has  all  been  received  or  not,  for  the  five 
years  preceding  retirement.  The  annuity 
element  of  the  allowance  is  based  upon  the 
contributions  which  the  pension  fund  would 
hold  if  all  contributions  had  been  paid  when 
due. 

From  the  first  payment  dr  payments  of 
allowance  to  the  teacher,  however,  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  deducts  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
faulted  contributions,  with  interest  up  to 
the  date  of  retirement.  As  these  contribu¬ 
tions  are  later  paid  and  reported  by  the 
employing  district  as’’^^ctions  from  de¬ 
layed  salary  payments,  they  are  returned  to 
the  teacher  by  separate  check  or  checks. 
Thus  the  Pension  Fund  does  not  have  to 
recalculate  the  retirement  allowance. 

Following  are  the  statements  of  approxi¬ 
mate  defaults  in  bonds  and  interest,  and  in 
contributions  to  the  Pension  Fund: 
Defaults  in  principal  to  May  1, 

1 934 — approximate  $373,(XX).00 

Defaults  in  interest  —  approxi¬ 
mate  .  489,200.00 

Total  $862,20000 

Estimated  defaults  in  contribu¬ 
tions,  April  30,  1934,  for  the 
school  year  1931  -  1932 — ap¬ 
proximate  .  $  16,000.00 


for  the  school  year  1932-1933 — 

approximate  .  86,900.00 

for  this  year  through  February 
only — approximate  .  104.500.00 


Total  .  $207,400.00 

The  above  defaults  in  contributions  are 
chiefly  in  the  following  counties:  Atlantic, 
40%;  Bergen,  15%;  Middlesex.  15%; 
Camden,  8% ;  Hudson,  5% ;  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  scattering.  The  prospects  are  that 
the  amounts  of  these  defaults  will  be  greatly 
reduced  in  the  near  future. 


A  conflict  between  political  and  techno¬ 
logical  trends  was  seen  by  Augustus  Thomas, 
Secretary-General  of  the  World  Federation 
of  Educational  Associations,  in  his  speech 
before  the  Educators’  Conference  of  the 
New  Jersey  Joint  Council  on  International 
Relations  on  April  19  at  Princeton.  Dr. 
Thomas  feels  that  the  political  trends  of  the 
present  lead  toward  larger  armies,  larger 
navies,  and  higher  tariffs.  The  technolog^ical 
trends,  on  the  other  hand,  lead  inevitably 
toward  internationalism,  he  holds.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  teaching  which  leads  toward 
peace,  Mrs.  Augustus  Reeve,  on  the  same 
program,  listed  as  the  three  essential  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  teacher,  (1)  intellectual  probity 
and  moral  integrity,  (2)  humbleness,  and 
(3)  respect  for  human  individuality. 


Select  Convention  City 

.\t  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Newark  on  April  20,  Atlantic  City 
was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  eightieth 
annual  convention,  which  will  be  held  there 
November  9,  10,  11,  and  12.  Later  in  the 
evening  the  Program  Committee  met,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  budget  problems  in  connection 
with  the  Convention,  and  heard  a  brief  but 
inspiring  talk  by  President  Pickell  on  the 
need  for  a  forward-looking  convention  in 
1934.  W.  Burton  Patrick,  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  which  met  the  same 
night,  also  spoke. 


Address. 


Four  years,  probably.  And  right  now  you  feel  like  ‘^cutting  loose*’. 
You’ve  got  confidence  in  the  future  .  .  .  you’re  in  a  mood  to  go 
places.  Everything  but  money. 

You  don’t  need  the  whole  sum  in  cash!  The  Cunard  Deferred  Pay¬ 
ment  Plan  is  oifered  this  year  just  because  a  lot  of  people  feel 
the  way  you  do.  Now,  through  this  arrangement  by  Cunard  and 
affiliate  Lines  in  cooperation  with  certain  Morris  Plan  Banks  and 
Companies,  a  small  down  payment  will  send  you  off  to  Europe  or 
on  the  cruise  of  your  choice.  A  special  payment  plan  for  teachers 
sailing  after  June  15th  defers  the  first  payment  until  October  1st. 

Get  the  facts  from  your  local  agent  or  any  Cunard  office.  It  means  a 
real  vacation  now,  when  you  need  it . . .  but  on  next  year’s  budget! 

CUNARD^ 

t 

r— — — — — 

■  CUNARD  LINE, 25  BroadH 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW  - 


CUNARD  LINE,  25  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Please  send  full  information  on  yoar 
Deferred  Payment  Plan.  I  am  pian- 
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Citizens  Protest  Senate  214 

More  than  three  thousand  citizens  of  New 
Jersey  gathered  in  Trenton  on  Friday, 
March  23,  to  protest  against  Senate  Bill  214  » 
and  to  demonstrate  their  interest  in  seeing 
the  schools  of  New  Jersey  maintained. 

Senate  214,  known  as  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Finance  Bill,  was  designed  to  limit 
the  current  expenditures  of  local  govern¬ 
mental  units,  including  boards  of  education, 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  their  1930-31 
exjienditures. 

When  it  was  introduced  on  March  12,  the 
Association  officers  and  everyone  else  in¬ 
terested  in  education  saw  that  it  would  seri¬ 
ously  curtail,  and  in  some  communities,  close 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Consequently  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  was  demanded  from  the 
Committee  on  Municipalities,  to  which  it 
had  been  referred.  This  was  granted,  and 
set  for  11 :00  A.  M.  on  a  Friday. 

Promptly  the  Citizens  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation.  of  which  Frank  H.  Sommer  is  chair¬ 
man,  called  a  number  of  meetings,  sent  word 
of  the  hearing  to  all  organizations  interested 
in  education,  and  urged  a  large  attendance 
at  the  hearing. 

Educators  hardly  realized  until  then  how 
many  friends  they  had.  On  the  Friday 
morning  of  the  hearing,  every  road  in  the 
State  led  to  Trenton.  By  ten  o’clock  it  was 
obvious  that  neither  the  Senate  nor  Assem¬ 
bly  chambers  would  hold  the  crowd,  and  the 
hearing  was  transferred  to  the  War  Memori¬ 
al  in  Trenton,  which,  when  the  meeting  be¬ 
gan,  was  jammed  to  the  doors.  Several 
hundred  people  stood  during  the  four-hour 
session. 

Senator  Emerson  L.  Richards  of  Atlantic 
County  presided  over  the  hearing  despite  a 
severe  cold.  Dean  Herbert  C.  Hunsaker  of 
Dana  College,  vice-chairman  of  the  Citizens’ 
Committee,  marshalled  the  forces  attacking 
the  bill. 

The  list  of  speakers  against  the  bill  was 


impressive.  It  included,  in  addition  to  Dean 
Hunsaker,  Mr.  Sommer,  Dr.  Frank  King- 
don,  Pastor  of  Calvary  M.  E.  Church  of 
East  Orange ;  Dr.  Robert  P.  Fischelis  of 
Trenton,  member  of  the  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mission;  Samuel  Spingarn  of  Union  City, 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion; 
Thaddeus  J.  Burns  of  Trenton,  representing 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor ;  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Cooley  of  Pennington,  President  of  the 
New  Jersey  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

.\lso  Mrs.  Patrick  Adams  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs;  Joseph  M. 
Thompson  of  New  Egypt,  Chairman  of  the 
State  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Jr.  O.  U. 
A.  M. ;  Mrs.  Horace  A.  Woodward  of  West 
Orange,  legislative  chairman  of  the  State 
League  of  W’omen  Voters ;  Harold  Bennett, 
Camden  Commissioner  of  Finance ;  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Mahler  of  Jersey  City,  State  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women ; 
Howard  F.  McConnell,  Montclair  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Finance ;  May  Carty  of  Jersey  City, 
legislative  chairman  of  the  State  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Business  and  Professional  Women’s 
Clubs  and  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  Harry  E.  Taylor  of  Freehold, 
executive  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  Farm 
Bureau. 

.•Mso  Mrs.  Thera  Horzwarth  of  Parlin, 
chairman  of  legislation  of  the  State  As¬ 
sociation  of  University  Women;  Charles  M. 
Myers,  representing  the  State  Federation  of 
District  Boards  of  Education  and  the  New¬ 
ark  Board  of  Education;  Samuel  S.  Ken¬ 
worthy  and  Edward  Nugent,  representing 
the  League  of  Municipalities;  and  iirs. 
William  F,  Little  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Mrs.  Arthur  Chenoweth,  and  Frapcis 
V.  Lowden,  Mayor  of  Roselle  Park. 

While  some  of  the  speakers  dwelt  on  the 
general  effect  of  the  bill  upon  municipalities 
and  other  services,  the  majority  stressed  its 
effect  upon  the  schools  and  education.  It 
was  with  this  group  that  the  audience  was 
clearly  in  greatest  sympathy;  primarily  the 


i 
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You  are 

Demanding  too  Much 

of  School  Books  to  Expect  Them  to  Provide 
Long  Wear  and  Keep  Clean  Without  the  Help  of 

HOLDEN  DOOK  COVERS 

which  are  built  of  Wear  Resisting  fibres — rendered 
Waterproof  and  Weatherproof.  These  Covers  double 
the  lives  of  school  books  and  save  money  in  book 
replacement  costs. 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

MILES  C.  HOLDEN.  President  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TTloke 

AT  HOME 

In  tnin.  coljm  .  .to  Ewume 

413 


■  ONE  WAY 

S204  ROUND  TRIP 


Tourist  Class 

AMERICAN  STYLE 

Here,  on  the  greatest  ships  ever 
built  in  America,  is  the  greatest 
advance  in  Tourist  Class  luxury  ever 
made  by  Americans! 

On  these  great  new  &st  liners,  the 
Manhattan  and  Vashington,  you  enjoy 
in  Tourist  Class  broad  decks,  high  up 
in  the  ship;  large,  beautiful  public 
rooms;  large  died  indoor  swimming 
pool;  air-conditioned  dining  salon; 
talking  pictures,  orchestra;  cabins  for 
one,  two  or  more  passengers,  with  rtal 
bids,  hot  and  cold  running  water, 
modern  ventilation  throughout.  The 
Manhattan  and  Washington  are  the 


world’s  iiutest  Cabin  liners.  With  dieir 
running  mates,  the  Pnsidtnt  Harding 
and  Presidint  Reosmlt,  they  offer  a 
weekly  service  to  Cobh,  Plymouth, 
Havre  and  Hapiburg.  Low  fares  in 
Cabin,  Tourist  and  Third  Class. 

For  informadon  apply  Roosevelt 
Steamship  Ca,  Inc,  Gen.  Agents,  No. 
1  B'way,  N.  Y.;  2 16  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago;  687  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Now  t.  S.  WASHINOTON 
Mav  S,  Jon*  S,  July  4 

Now  S.  S.  MANHATTAN 

May  B,  Jana  SO,  July  18 

S.  S.  PAIS.  ROOSIVILT 

May  S.  May  80,  Jane  B 

S.  S.  PRIS.  HARDINO 

May  U,  Jana  18,  Jnly  11 

*  To  England  or  Ireland— Fates  on 
June  13  to  July  4  sailings  |119 
one  tray,  $213  round  trip.  Slightly 
higher  to  Coodoental  Potts. 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 
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audience  was  gathered  to  resist  anything  The  support  of  the  bill  was  led  by  Spauld- 
which  would  harm  the  schools  of  New  ing  Fraser,  Newark  lawyer,  and  Fred  L. 
Jersey.  Telford  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  right  of  every  community  to  de-  There  were  few  other  speakers  for  the  bill, 
termine  for  itself  how  good  its  schools  shall  nor  were  these  particularly  effective.  As¬ 
he  was  emphasized  again  and  again,  and  semblyman  Theron  McCampbell  was  one  of 
found  ready  response  from  the  audience.  its  supporters. 


1 


New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 

By  A.  G.  Balcom 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newark 


The  New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  is  an  organization  of  teachers  who  have 
a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  using  visual 
aids  in  teaching,  both  in  the  classroom  and 
auditorium.  There  are  many  forward-look¬ 
ing,  progressive  teachers  throughout  the 
State,  doing  original  experimental  work  in 
the  use  of  pictures  and  illustrative  material. 
If  some  of  these  teachers  would  be  willing 
to  prepare  written  accounts  of  their  work, 
these  might  be  published  in  the  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review.  The  results,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  very  helpful  to  us  all.  The 
Review  would  welcome  some  accounts  of 
visual  instruction  activities.  Therefore  I  am 
requesting  that  teachers  send  me,  at  31 
Green  Street,  Newark,  written  accounts  of 
their  work  in  this  field. 

The  Association  will  sponsor  a  party  on 
Friday  evening.  May  25,  at  Loft’s,  Broad 
Street  near  Market,  Newark.  The  meeting 
will  open  with  a  dinner  and  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  interesting  accounts  of  visual 
instruction  activities. 

The  Association  will  sponsor  a  program 
to  be  given  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’  Association, 


PRINCESS  HOTEL 

Ocean  End  of  South  Carolina  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

A  Rendezvous  for 

NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS 

SPECIAL  PROFESSIONAL  RATES 
During  All  Seasons 

Runnlnz  I  With  COR 
Water  |  PrlTSte  Bath 
INCLUDINQ  MEALS 

Comfort,  All  Conveniences,  Low  Cost 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  RATES  ON  REQUEST 
FIREPROOF  OARAGE  B.  BAS  8CITIX,  OwMV 


at  Atlantic  City,  in  November.  There  will  be 
a  morning  and  afternoon  program  on  Satur¬ 
day,  November  10,  at  the  Madison  Hotel. 

It  costs  only  fifty  cents  for  a  teacher  to 
become  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Visual 
Education  Association.  William  B.  Somer¬ 
ville,  supervising  principal  of  Neptune 
Township,  is  president  and  Albert  M.  Leeds 
is  treasurer. 


IF  YOUR  HEARING  IS 
SOMEWHAT  IMPAIRED 

Uta  tvary  aval  labia  maam  to  maintain  your  olata- 
room  tfficlonoy,  rottoro  your  talf-oonSdanoo  and  fraa 
youraalf  from  worry.  Study 

LIP  READING 

and  loarn  to  Intorprot  tho  vlalblo  movomonti  of 
tpoooh  whon  tho  voloo  la  not  oloarly  hoard. 

Summer  Courses,  July  9-AuguBt  17 
Teacher  Training  Coursa 

The  Nitchie  School  of  Lip  Reading, 
Inc. 

342  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 
Chartered  by  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Hacanta 


CALIFORNIA  AND  FAR  WEST 
MOTOR  TOUR 

42  Daya,  July  21at  to  Aug.  Slat— $19730 
Loa  Angelea,  Hollywood,  OataliM  laland,  Orand  Ou- 
yon.  Bryce  Canyon.  Salt  Lake  City,  Tellowotono, 
Yooemite,  Glacier,  Rocky  Mountain  NaUonal  Parka, 
Pacillc  Northweit,  Bai^,  Lake  Louiaa,  Canadian 
Roddea.  Chicago  World’a  Fair. 

GREAT  LAKES  CIRCLE  TOURS 

—  and  — 

A  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS 

12  Days,  July  9th  to  July  20th,  $95 
The  rate  $05  includes  De  Laze  motor  tranaportation, 
all  guide  feet,  admiioiona,  hotel  aceommodatioiM, 
two  to  a  room  with  private  bath,  three  to  four  days 
at  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago,  all  aztraa,  even  tlpa 
and  all  meala  except  while  in  Chicago. 

COMBINATION  GREAT  LAKES  CRUISE 
AND  MOTOR  TOUR 

Laavaa  July  9th  for  It  dayi.  Same  itineran  aa 
motor  tour  except  return  from  Chicago  la  via  Great 
Lakes  Staamship,  Joining  motor  tour  at  Buffalo. 
(Additional  coat  $S0.) 

Full  InfommUon  Upon  Request 

WESTERN  EDUCA-nONAL 
"  TOURS,  INC. 

31  Lackawanna  Place,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

(ASK  SOMEONE  WHO  TRAVELED  WITH  US) 
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Association  Will  Reconsider 
Policies  in  Tenure  Attacks 

The  Association  policy  under  which  it 
extends  financial  assistance  to  teachers  whose 
tenure  rights  are  invaded  is  now  being  re¬ 
considered  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
Until  a  new  policy  is  announced,  the  follow- 
statements  should  be  noted  by  all  teachers; 

1.  Every  case  must  first  be  presented  to 
the  Grievance  and  Redress  Committee  for 
consideration  and  recommendation  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  must  then  have  the  opportunity  of  re¬ 
viewing  the  case  before  financial  obligations 
have  lieen  contracted  by  the  individual  or 
individuals  involved. 

2.  To  receive  assistance  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  the  case  must  come  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  Association  before 
financial  obligations  have  been  incurred. 

3.  Assistance  cannot  be  granted  by  the 
Association  to  prosecute  or  defend  a  case 
unless  that  case  involves  a  principle  under 
the  Tenure  Act  not  previously  adjudicated 
or  a  principle  previously  adjudicated  in 
favor  of  the  teachers. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  under  th^  new 
policy  it  might  be  advisable  to  underwrite 
teachers  in  securing  what  the  Association 
believes  to  be  their  legal  rights,  with  the 
understanding  that  any  expenditure  will  be 
considered  a  loan  if  they  win  and  that  the 
Association  will  bear  the  costs  if  they  lose. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  Association  at  the  present 
time. 


The  Schoolmen's  Club  of  South  Jersey  held 
its  fourth  annual  guest  night  at  Medford 
Lakes  Lodge  on  Saturday,  April  14,  with  a 
large  attendance  of  members  and  their  wives. 
A  delightful  dinner  was  followed  by  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Dr.  Samuel  Steinmetz,  vocal  solos 
by  Lewis  E.  Compton  of  Camden,  an  enter¬ 
tainment  by  a  magician,  and  music  for  danc¬ 
ing.  Lester  A.  Rhodes  of  Cape  May  City 
led  the  singing.  Derwood  J.  Tew  of  Camden 
is  president  of  the  club. 


L 


Personally  Conducted 

TOURS 

PACIFIC  COAST 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 
22  Days — $339 

July  7th  and  August  4th 

A  tour  outstanding  because  of  interesting  points 
and  awe-inspiring  beauty.  Includes  all  meals  ex¬ 
cept  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Pullman 
accommodations  on  special  cars  of  famous  trains; 
rooms  with  twin-beds  and  bath,  at  very  finest  hotels 
throughout  entire  tour.  Uotor  tours  of  Chicago 
World’s  Fair,  Kansas  City,  Grand  Canyon,  Los 
•Vngeles,  Catalina  Islands,  Yosemite  National  Park, 
San  Francisco,  magnificent  Lake  Louise,  Banff,  etc. 
Entire  trip  in  personal  charge  of  West  Side  Trust 
Co.  travel  experts. 


YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

COLORADO 

14  Days — $209 

July  7,  21;  August  4,  18 

I  One  of  the  most  complete  and  delightfully  fas- 

i  cinating  tours  ever  operated.  Includes  all  expenses 

1  entire  trip;  all  meals,  Pullman  accommodations  on 

i  special  cars  of  finest  trains;  rooms  with  twin-beds 

and  bath,  at  best  hotels  such  as  internationally  fa¬ 
mous  Broadmoor  Hotel  at  Colorado  Springs.  Visit- 
j  ing  Chicago  World’s  Fair,  Omaha,  Denver,  Denver 

j  Mountain  Parks  and  Lookout  Mountain,  Pikes  Peak. 

I  Royal  Gorge  at  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  Lake  City, 

'  Indian  Ceremonials,  etc.  Thoroughly  experience 

conductors  in  charge  throughout  entire  trip. 

;  WORLD’S  FAIR  TOURS 

7  Days  -  $49.50 

Leave  Every  Saturday  Beginning  June  16th.  West 
Side  Trust  Co,  is  largest  and  most  successful  op¬ 
erator  of  personally  conducted  World’s  Fair  Tours 
4  in  United  States.  Over  2.500  satisfied  tourists  in 

I  1938.  Tours  include  four  nights  at  Chicago,  one 

night  at  Niagara  Falls.  Great  Lakes  Steamer  trip 
Detroit  to  Buffalo.  Rooms  with  bath  at  best  ho¬ 
tels:  sightseeing  trips  at  Chicago  and  Detroit,  ad- 
■  mission  to  World’s  Fair,  all  meals  on  trains  and 

i  steamer,  transfers,  etc.  Stop-overs  and  longer  stays 

allowed. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Literature 
Describing  All  Tours  in  Full  De¬ 
tail  May  Be  Obtained  from  This 
Bank  or  from  Your  Local  ’Travel 
Agent. 

Travel  Bureau 

WEST  SIDE 
Trust  Company 

Springfield  Avenue  at  High  Street 
Newark,  N.  J.  Phone:  MArket  2-5210 
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State  Board  Hits  Further  Cuts 

A  sharp  statement  that  further  economies 
in  education  should  be  made  only  after  a 
study  of  the  situation  in  each  individual  dis¬ 
trict  was  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  at  its  meeting  in  Trenton  on  April  14, 
The  Board’s  position  on  reductions  was 
made  clear  after  it  had  endorsed  in  principle 
the  program  of  school  support  set  forth  by 
the  Governor’s  School  Survey  Commission. 

The  advisory  committee  of  the  Board  re¬ 
ported  on  a  meeting  it  had  held  with  Dr. 
Paul  R.  Mort  and  presented  a  resolution  on 
the  Survey  Report.  That  resolution  briefly 
endorsed  the  recommendations  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey  Report  which  are  the  basis  for  Assem¬ 
bly  Bill  169,  though  that  measure  was  not 
mentioned  by  name. 

Following  this  the  Board  stated  its  posi¬ 
tion  on  educational  economies,  making  clear 
that  it  felt  that  most  school  districts  had 
economized  as  far  as  they  should.  It  op¬ 
posed  any  reductions  which  would  “make 
impossible  a  free  and  efficient  system  of 
public  schools’’  in  the  State. 


Southern  Principals  Meet 

A  dinner  meeting  of  the  elementary  princi¬ 
pals  from  the  seven  southern  counties  of  . 
the  State  was  held  at  Glassboro  Normal 
School  on  Wednesday,  April  11.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  greeted  by  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams, 
state  president  of  the  elementary  principals, 
and  discussed  the  general  topic,  “Schools  as 
a  Place  in  Which  to  Live.’’  Speaking  to 
this  topic  were  John  A.  Spargo,  Thomas  J. 
Durrell,  Robert  C.  B.  Parker,  Dr.  J.  J. 
Savitz,  Carlton  R.  Hopkins,  Sara  Qement, 
Floyd  Potter,  and  Marion  Stager.  The  sum¬ 
mary  and  discussion  which  followed  was  led 
by  Chester  Robbins,  Dr.  Leon  Neulen,  and 
Katherine  Smith.  In  charge  of  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  meeting  was  H.  Eloise  Bryan 
of  Cinnamin.son.  Excellent  exhibits  of  school 
work  from  various  elementary  schools  were 
set  up  in  the  lobby  and  alcoves  of  the  normal 
school. 


Wanted  —  Teachers  for  Vacation 
Work  This  Summer.  We  offer  em¬ 
ployment  which  utilizes  your  past 
experience  and  assures  you  definite 
returns  for  vacation  months.  Teach¬ 
ers  who  are  interested  in  exchang¬ 
ing  their  leisure  time  for  a  vacation 
of  business  experience  will  find  our 
position  suitable.  Please  give  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  your  educational  train¬ 
ing,  teaching  experience  and  the  date 
your  school  closes. 

Address  A.  H.  Filler,  N.  E.  Cor. 
City  Hall  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thisyearsee  Northern  Europe 

NORTHLAND  ^nnr  up 
CRUISES 


■295.' 


Visit  all  these  countries 

Russia 


Approxinately  40  days 
...  10,000  miles  ...  at 
less  than  3^  a  mile. 

To  Northorn  Eorope  where  hiMory 
il  beioc  made  ...  to  Are  eoantrieo 
via  the  North  Atlantic  and  tK. 
Baltic  Sea.  The  ahip  is  roar  hoM. 
No  foreign  ezehanse  penahica.  Too* 
paaaencera  oae  American  doUaia 
throughoot  at  full  raloa. 

^EDElV 


sex  TMSSS  AMD  I 

Cepcakooen.  Lcatagrod,  Gydnia. 
Htlamofon,  Stockholm. 
lhaiw  Sncwralana  OpMa—l 

AH  tooriit  daaa.  .70a  hare  complete 
freedom  of  the  ahip.  Excellent  cni- 
sino,  Bneat  aerrica.  erery  comfort 
and  conmnienca.  Meet  charming 
and  eooginial  paopla. 


.. 

J  mad  ■orpritinffly  low  r«tee  will  be 
/  eeat  on  reqoeet.  Keep  abreeat  oAtbe 
f  timea,  take  the  trip  of  jpar  dreama, 
to  Northern  ^rope  THIS  year. 

See  yotcr  Uwal  travel  ag^nt,  or 

AMEHICAN  SCANTIC  UNK 

S  Sraedway.  New  Verti  CICy 
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We  Hear  That— 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  reappointment  of  County  Su¬ 
perintendents  Will  G.  Atwood  of  Warren, 
William  M.  Smith  of  Monmouth,  and 
Charles  A.  Morris  of  Ocean  County  *  *  ♦ 
The  Passaic  Board  of  Education  has  reap¬ 
pointed  Superintendent  Arthur  D.  Arnold 
for  a  three-year  term  at  a  salary  of  $7,000 
*  *  *  The  study  of  Photoplay  Appreciation 
in  American  High  Schools,  by  William 
Lewin  of  Newark  continues  to  attract  wide 
critical  attention  and  discussion. 

Two  New  Jersey  Educators  will  have  a 
substantial  part  in  the  Horace  Bimillennium, 
to  be  celebrated  in  1935.  Edna  White  of 
Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  is  in 
charge  of  celebrations  in  clubs,  while  Martha 
Elting  of  Battin  High  School,  Elizabeth,  is 
state  chairman  for  New  Jersey.  Teachers 
interested  in  this  observance  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  Miss  Elting  *  ♦  *  The 
elementary  school  principals  of  the  north¬ 
ern  section  of  the  State  were  scheduled  to 
hold  an  all-day  visit  and  meeting  in  Union 
on  April  26  *  *  *  New  York  University 
alumni  held  a  dinner  in  Newark  on  April  16. 

Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen  has  been  elected  to 
head  the  Camden  Rotary  Qub  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  Dr.  Neulen  is  Superintendent  in 
Camden  and  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Association. 

The  Schoolwomen’s  Club  of  Newark 
challenged  the  Schoolmen’s  Club  of  the  same 
city  to  a  duplicate  contract  bridge  tourna¬ 
ment  on  Thursday,  April  12,  for  the  right 
to  hold  a  handsome  cup  designed  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  former  club.  The  Schoolwomen 
retained  the  cup  by  a  margin  so  wide  that 
the  Review  Editor,  who  played  on  the 
Schoolmen’s  team,  has  conveniently  forgot¬ 
ten  the  score.  Forty-eight  teachers  took  part 
in  the  g^ame.  If  there  are  any  bridge  groups 
among  teachers  who  would  like  to  arrange 
for  inter-system  bridge  matches,  the  Review 
will  be  glad  to  facilitate  contacts  between  in¬ 
terested  groups. 


“We  sell  unusual  things” 

SELL  Spice 


Anyway  you  look  at  it,  Europe  is  a  rich 
and  varied  feast.  But  when  you  meet  it 
with  a  sympathetic  fellow-traveller  who  can 
bring  out  those  extra  sensations  that  cap 
any  banquet — that's  Europe  at  its  fullest- 
flavored  . . .  Europe  to  whet  the  most  rav¬ 
enous  appetite.  The  “European  Survey" 
tour  sailing  June  28,  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Karl  Holiknecht  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  offers  a  feast  spiced  with  rare  under- 
the-surface  pleasures  and  associations.  43 
days ...  for  as  little  as  $605.  But  you'll 
want  to  linger  for  the  England  extension — 
the  added  temptation  is  so  inviting.  It  in¬ 
cludes  a  1 3  day  trip  into  the  romantic  Eng¬ 
lish  countryside.  The  entire  61  days  cost 
only  $885.  No  foreign  exchange  to  con¬ 
sider  . . .  rates  are  fixed  in  advance.  Write 
for  booklet  "J-1 "  of  University  Tours. 


'  C  Thos.  Cook  Son 

IV  d  Wagons'Lits,  Inc. 

587  Fifth  Ave.,  T^ew  Torl^,  and  branches 


Invest  In  A 
Savings  Account 


^  Savings  Account  is  a  splen- 
^  did  investment.  During  the 

^  past  few  years  while  other 
forms  of_  investments  have  drastic¬ 
ally  declined,  your  Savings  Account 
steadily  earned  compound  interest. 

Every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
position  in  life,  should  invest  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  every  year  in  a 
Savings  Account.  Why  not  start 
one  today  at  any  of  the  Trenton 
Trust  offices  listed  below. 


28  W.  State 
Broad  &  Market 
Broad  Sf  Hudson 

Trenton  Trust 
Company 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 
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Bergen  Teachers  Organize 

The  new  Bergen  County  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  emerged  full-fledged  at  its  first  formal 
meeting  held  on  March  26,  when  more  than 
a  thousand  of  the  county’s  teachers  met  in 
Teaneck  High  School  to  hear  Frank  G. 
Pickell,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association. 

The  new  organization  is  headed  by  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  previously  organized  teachers’ 
associations  in  Bergen  County  and  nine  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  county’s  classroom 
teachers. 

Dr.  Lester  N.  Neulen,  Supervising  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Teaneck  and  president  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  was  the  chairman  and  introduced 
C.  W.  Brett,  president  of  the  Teaneck  Board 
of  Education,  and  Charles  L.  Steele,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Teaneck  High  School,  who  cordially 
welcomed  the  large  group  of  teachers. 
Ernest  A.  Harding,  county  superintendent, 
congratulated  the  new  association. 

The  organization  has  an  active  Legislative 
Committee  under  the  leadership  of  its  Treas¬ 
urer,  Karl  Ritter  of  Tenafly. 

The  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  are:  Vice-President,  Winton  J. 
White,  Englewood;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth 
E.  B.  Savage,  Leonia;  Garfield  Biddle, 
River  Edge;  L.  T.  Cole,  Fort  Lee;  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Davis,  Rochelle  Park;  C.  T.  Deffenbach, 
Tenafly ;  A.  L.  Donley,  Norwood ;  C.  A. 
Fetterly,  Rutherford;  Myra  C.  Ha3rward, 
Fairlawn;  Naomi  Jay,  Ramsey;  Edward  T. 
Marlatt,  Hackensack;  Miriam  Ricketson, 
Glen  Rock;  George  E.  St.  Thomas,  Hack¬ 
ensack  ;  John  A.  Wilcox,  Hackensack ;  Mrs. 
Eva  Woods,  Saddle  River  Township. 


Calendar 

Mtmorial  Day  .  Wednesday,  May  30 

Flag  Day . Thursday,  June  1 4 

Independence  Day  .  .  .  Wed.,  July  4 
Labor  Day  .  .  .  Monday,  September  3 
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WOODED  PLOT  ^99^7  romplelf 


FEATURES 
Solid  Log* 

3  Rooms 


This  ehsrmlng,  real  log  oabln  Is 
typloal  of  Lake  Wallklll’t  unique 
valuet— offered  on  liberal  terms 
— three  years  to  pay. 


Double  Floors 
Massive  Fireplace 
Toilet 

Running  Water 
Shingle  Roof 
Casement  Windows 
5- Minute  Walk 
from  the  Lake 


Many  teachers  have  found  Lake 
Wallkili  Ideal  for  rest  and  robust 
health.  A  home-y,  congenial  va¬ 
cation  spot,  high  In  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  old  Sussex  County,  Lake 
Wallkili  has  every  facility  for 
outdoor  living.  Beautiful  lake,  ex¬ 
cellent  beach,  tennis  courts,  elub- 
houss,  etc.  Exclusive  Christian 
community  of  congenial  fSIks. 
Drive  out,  route  23  to  Sussex; 
or  sand  coupon. 


LAKE  WALLKILI, 

Not  Just  a  Lake,  but  a  Beauty  Spot 


Box  184-F,  Sussex,  N.  J. 

Send  Photosspnd  Particulars  of  Your  Log  Cabin  Offorings 

Name  . . . . . . . 

Address  _ _ 


P.^GE  43 
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Coming  Soon 

Greenan  and  Gathany’s 

Units  In 
World  History 

Development  of 
Modem  Europe 

By  John  T.  Greenan  and  J.  Madison 
Gathany,  Instructors  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Studies,  The  High  School,  East  Or¬ 
ange,  N.  J. 


A  text,  truly  organized  on  the  unit  plan, 
which  emphasizes  the  social  and  economic 
aspects.  It  ties  up  history  units  with  educa¬ 
tional  objectives.  It  stresses  the  evolution  ot 
modern  civilization,  and  leaves  with  the  pupil 
a  real  understanding  of  how  present-day  in¬ 
stitutions  developed  out  of  the  past.  Critical 
evaluation  of  existing  institutions  is  encour¬ 
aged  throughout.  Unusually  effective  and 
comprehensive  teaching  devices  are  included. 


Other  Recent  McGraw-Hill  Books 

MefCoum’s 

HOME  ROOM  GUIDANCE,  $3.00. 

Myers.  Little  and  Robinson’s 

PLANNING  YOUR  FUTURE,  $1.5ro. 

Smith’s 

ECONOMICS,  $1.60. 

Write  for  Further  Information 

McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK  CO.,  Inc. 

320  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Secondary  School  Conference 

The  New  Jersey  State  Secondary  School 
Conference  was  scheduled  for  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  May  4  and  5.  The  general  session 
was  to  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  El¬ 
liott,  State  Commissioner,  and  by  Dr.  Har¬ 
old  W.  Dodds,  President  of  Princeton, 
with  Harold  A.  Ferguson  of  Montclair  pre¬ 
siding.  President  Robert  C.  Clothier  of 
Rutgers  and  I.  L.  Kandel  of  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege  are  the  speakers  at  the  annual  dinner. 

Special  group  meetings,  their  presiding  of¬ 
ficers  and  speakers  are  listed  as  follows: 

Education  Administration,  Dr.  Robert  Burns, 
Cliffside  Park,  Dr.  E.  D.  Grizzell,  Howard 
Dare  White;  Deans  of  Women,  Rose  McCor¬ 
mick,  Perth  Amboy,  Dean  Margaret  T.  Cor¬ 
win,  N.  J.  C.;  Secondary  School  Department 
Heads,  Dr.  Earl  Tharp,  Newark,  William  Mil- 
w'itzky,  Newark,  George  W.  Garthwaite,  Plain- 
field,  Dr.  J.  E.  Washabaugh,  Newark  Confer¬ 
ence,  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches,  and  at  its 
luncheon  meeting  Senator  Joseph  G.  Wolber 
of  Essex. 

Teachers  of  the  Social  Studies,  John  T.  Green¬ 
an,  East  Orange,  J.  Madison  Gathany,  East 
Orange,  James  E.  Downes,  Summit,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Daniel  C.  Knowlton,  N.  Y.  U.;  Teach¬ 
ers  of  English,  Hazel  B.  Poole,  Newark,  Paul 
S.  Nickerson,  Montclair,  C.  R.  Rounds,  Tren¬ 
ton,  and  Rachel  Forcey,  Pennington;  Classical 
Association,  Charles  N.  Doolittle,  South  Or¬ 
ange,  Mrs.  Alicia  Somers  Smith,  Englewood, 

M.  W.  Swetland,  Blairstown,  Dr.  S.  Smith, 

N.  J.  C.,  Modern  Language  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Narka  Ward,  Montclair,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Menhinick,  Belleville,  Edith  C.  Baird,  Newark, 
and  Henri  Cesar  Olinger,  N.  Y.  U.;  Mathe¬ 
matics  Teachers,  Amanda  Loughren,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Dr.  John  R.  Clark,  Teachers  College,  Dr. 
Ira  T.  Chapman,  Elizabeth,  Virgil  S.  Mallory, 
Montclair,  and  Rosco^  Conkling,  Newark; 
Commercial  Teachers  Association,  G.  E.  Hess, 
Atlantic  City,  Dr.  John  R.  Patterson,  Roselle. 
Sectional  meetings  of  this  group  will  be  led 
by  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Newark,  Charles 
F.  Hainfeld,  Union  City,  Dr.  Earl  Tharp, 
Newark,  O.  A.  Kennedy,  Passaic,  and  Lloyd 
H.  Jacobs,  Morristown. 

Science  Teachers  Association,  Olin  D.  Par¬ 
sons,  South  Orange;  State  Teachers  Colleges 
and  Normal  Schools,  Mattie  L.  Hatcher,  Tren¬ 
ton;  Debating  Association,  Richard  C.  Reager, 
Rutgers,  William  M.  Lybarger,  Leonardo;  Vo- 
cational  and  Arts  Association,  Robert  O.  Bee¬ 
be,  Newark,  Dr.  Millard  L.  Lowery,  New 
Brunswick;  Guidance  and  Personnel  Asso¬ 
ciation,  L.  C.  Wilsey,  Newark,  Dr.  Arthur  ). 
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Jones,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  School  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  Oscar  McPherson,  Law- 
renceville,  Eleanor  M.  Witmar,  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege;  Home  Economics  Association,  Ethel 
Powell,  Atlantic  City,  Max  Gideonse,  Rutgers, 
Grace  Frysinger,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture; 
and  Charles  Foster,  Rutgers. 

Visual  Education  Association,  William  H. 
Somerville,  Neptune  City;  Blanche  Riggs,  New 
Brunswick,  Laurence  B.  Johnson,  New  Jersey 
Educational  Review;  and  Floyd  G.  Hoek,  Tea- 
neck;  Publications  Advisers  Association,  Les¬ 
lie  G.  Bird,  Montclair,  Lambert  Greenawalt, 
York,  Penna.,  Bertha  A.  Lawrence,  Trenton, 
and  James  E.  Downes,  Summit;  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech,  Carleton  Saunders,  Jr., 
Nutley,  John  L.  Tildsley,  New  York,  Eliza¬ 
beth  McDowell,  Columbia,  and  Jane  Inge,  N. 
J.  C.  Samuel  F.  Zuman,  Hillside,  is  president 
of  this  group. 

Will  Consider  Amendment 

To  Change  The  Fiscal  Year 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
changing  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Association 
to  September  1 -August  31  of  each  year  will 
be  submitted  to  the  next  annual  convention. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
the  fiscal  year  more  nearly  coincide  with  the 
Association's  working  year  and  with  the 
period  for  which  the  dues  of  the  Association 
are  paid.  At  the  same  time  it  will  permit 
the  Treasurer  to  submit  at  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  each  year  a  financial  report  that  will 
cover  a  fairly  recent  periotl.  Under  the 
present  arrangements  the  financial  report 
has  been  submitted  in  November  for  the 
year  which  ended  the  previous  February. 

In  order  to  facilitate  work  by  Association 
officers,  the  Executive  Committee  is  also 
requesting  that  all  bills  against  the  Associa¬ 
tion  be  submitted  by  the  tenth  of  each  month. 


Classroom  Teachers'  Luncheon 

The  Department  of  Elementary  Class¬ 
room  Teachers  will  hold  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel  in  Asbury 
Park  on  Saturday,  May  26.  Its  officers  urge 
all  the  classroom  teachers  to  spend  a  day  at 
the  shore,  attend  the  luncheon,  and  hear  the 
prominent  guest  speaker  that  is  being  invited. 


GRADY— KLAPPER— GIFFORD 

CHILDHOOD 

READERS 

challenge  the  attention  of  all  who  are 

considering  new  readers,  because 

1.  They  are  basal  readers,  offerina 
the  child  every  tool  for  learning 
to  read,  and  the  teacher  an  eclec¬ 
tic  teaching  system  which  incor¬ 
porates  the  procedures  proved  most 
valuable  by  experience. 

2.  They  provide  a  wealth  of  material 
bas^  on  the  social  science  sub¬ 
jects  recommended  in  modern  pri¬ 
mary  grade  curriculums. 

3.  They  contain  plenty  of  imagina¬ 
tive,  humorous,  animal,  and  na¬ 
ture  stories,  fairy  and  folk  tales, 
and  suitable  poems. 

4.  They  are  illustrated  by  large,  four- 
color  pictures  which  are  more  than 
decorations— they  are  vital  aids  in 
learning  to  read  for  thought. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 

597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Thorndike-  Wohlfarth 

GROWTH  IN 
SPELLING 

May  we  send  you  an 
interesting  free  book¬ 
let  entitled  Some  Guiding 
Principles  in  Teaching 
Spelling?  It  explains  new 
aims  and  methods  that 
stimulate  real,  all  -  round 
growth  in  pupils’  ability  to 
spell.  They  are  utilized  in 
Growth  in  Spelling. 

WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York 

V. 

Represented  in  New  Jersey  by  C.  C.  Renick 
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INDUCEMENTS  for  GOING  TO 

EUROPE 

THIS  SUMMER 

l.  LOW  COST  SUMMER  COURSES  AT 
GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES 

A  wide  choice  of  famous  Universities  for  those  interested 
as  teachers  or  students  of  German  and  those  desiring  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  progress  in  the  New  GERMANY. 
All  arrangements  made  in  advance  of  sailing  and  all 
necessary  expenses  included  in  the  low-cost  rote: 
Ocean  round-trip,  R.  R.  fares  abroad,  tuition,  room  & 
hoacd.'FoTd&iciiiaaddiess-.EducatioHalServiceDepartment. 

n.  OBERAMMERGAU 

In  celebration  of  the  300th  Anniversary,  thirty-three 
Summer  performances  of  the  Passion  Ploy  vrill  be  given. 
...An  opportunity  not  again  to  be  offered  until  1940.... 
Y ou  stay  in  the  homes  of  the  peasant-actors.  Attendance 
at  the  Passion  Play  entitles  you  to  a  one-third  reduc¬ 
tion  on  German  railways  throughout  your  stay. 

m.  REDUCED  COSTS  IN  EUROPE 

Offsetting  the  present  currency  fluctuations  European 
countries  have  made  drastic  reductions  in  travel  costs 
— some  as  much  as  60^.  Also,  Register  Marks,  ob¬ 
tainable  here,  give  15^  saving  of  costs  in  Germany. 

IV.  IMPROVED  CLASSES  ON  GERMAN  SHIPS 

SPEED  that  gives  extra  days  abroad — the  BREMEN  and 
EUROPA,  fastest  to  England,  France,  Germany  . . .  and 
all  the  luxurious  2nd  Class  on  these  fliers  turned  into 
TOURIST  CLASS!  New  comforts  with  SPEED  and 
MONEY-Soving.  Third  Class  offering  more  savings  and 
the  travel  manner  famous  in  the  collegiate  world. 
VacaRon  SaiUngs  to  England.  France.  Germany 
BREMEN — lune  13  and  July  1 
EUROPA — June  19  and  July  8 

To  Ireland,  England.  France.  Germany 

A  Special  Sailing  of  the  Luxurious 

COLUMBUS— June  30 

Enlarged,  Third  Class  on  Streamlined  Expresses 

HAMBURG  .  .  June  31  ALBERT  BALLIN  .  .  June  38 
NEW  YORK  . .  July  4  DEUTSCHLAND  .  .  July  13 

Vacations  on  the  Seas  in  comfort  of  Cabin  Liners 

BERLIN . June  16  ST.  LOUIS _ June  33 

MILWAUEEE  .  .  June  30  STEUBEN . July  5 

STUTTGART  ....  July  13 


V.  TOURS  HOLD  PRESENT  LOW  RATES  AGAINST 
CURRENCY  FLUCTUATIONS 

Assure  yourself  savings  offered  abroad.  Obtain  inclu¬ 
sive-cost  Tours  while  the  benefits  are  yours. 

Consult  Local  Authorized  Travel  Agents,  or 

HAMBURG -AMERICAN  LINE 
NORTH  GERMAN  LLOYD 

S7  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Hoboken  Case  Decision 

The  obligation  on  a  Board  of  Education, 
before  tenure  teachers  are  discharged,  to  re¬ 
place  all  non-tenure  teachers  with  teachers 
who  have  tenure  and  are  qualified  to  fill  their 
ptositions  was  again  upheld  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  on  the  case 
of  the  Hoboken  teachers  in  schools  closed 
on  June  30,  1932.  Outside  those  limits,  how¬ 
ever,  the  right  of  a  Board  of  Education  to 
close  schools  in  the  interest  of  economy  and 
in  doing  so  to  select  the  teachers  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  in  any  way  it  sees  fit  was  implied 
in  the  court  ruling,  which  was  made  on 
March  23, 

The  case  involved  34  teachers,  eight  of 
whom  had  taught  for  some  time  in  two 
schools  which  the  Hoboken  Board  decided 
to  close.  The  other  26  were  transferred  to 
these  schools  on  June  29,  at  the  same 
Board  meeting  at  which  the  decision  to  close 
them  was  made.  All  the  teachers  thus  dis¬ 
missed  were  either  married,  non-resident, 
or  both.  The  teachers  charged  bad  faith  in 
their  transfer  and  subsequent  dismissal.  The 
Hoboken  Board  pleaded  its  decreasing  en¬ 
rollment  as  justification  for  the  elimination 
of  the  positions. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  before 
whom  the  case  was  first  heard,  held  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  eight  teachers  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  taught  in  the  two  schools  was  legal, 
but  that  the  transfer  of  the  26  from  various 
other  schools  was  illeg^.  The  State  Board 
of  Education  later  made  the  ruling  which 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  upholds.  It  is 
understood  that  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Errors  and  Appeals  will  be  taken.  Arthur 
S.  Vanderbilt  is  counsel  for  the  Hoboken 
teachers,  and  the  Association  is  interested 
in  the  case. 

In  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  says, 
“In  general  the  board  had  a  right  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  services  of  such  number  of 
teachers  selected  from  the  entire  school 
district  as  it  in  good  faith  deemed  necessary 
to  effect  the  economy  which  its  financial  con- 
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dition  demanded  and  whose  services  were 
no  longer  necessary  because  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  pupils.” 

It  further  says,  “We  are  satisfied  .  .  .  that 
the  purpose  of  the  board  was  to  effect  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  terminate  the  services  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers  no  longer  necessary  because 
of  the  diminution  of  pupils,  and  we  cannot 
say,  even  though  they  dismissed  married  or 
non-resident  women  teachers,  giving  pref¬ 
erence  in  continued  employment  to  residents 
of  the  school  district  and  to  those  who  would 
normally  be  dependent  upon  themselves  for 
livelihood,  that  such  action  was  an  abuse 
of  discretion  or  evidence  of  bad  faith.” 

Part  of  the  charge  of  bad  faith  made  by 
the  Hoboken  teachers  was  based  on  letters 
sent  in  April,  1932,  to  married  and  non¬ 
resident  teachers  by  James  P.  Laverty, 
President  of  the  Hoboken  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  following  quotations  are  taken 
from  one  of  these  letters,  sent  to  those  who 
were  married,  had  lived  in  Hoboken,  and 
at  the  time  it  was  sent,  resided  outside 
Hoboken : 

“The  present  variation  in  ratio  of  wage  and 
living  cost  is  comparable  with  the  time  your 
devoted  Mother  entered  wedlock,  content  with 
the  gainful  occupation  of  your  worthy  Father. 
In  youth  under  proper  parental  guidance  and 
the  resourcefulness  of  a  faithful  school  teacher, 
health,  character  and  education  came  to  you. 

“You  cannot  faithfully  serve  two  masters. 
A  family  home  management  makes  for  fatigue 
and  anxiety.  In  the  classroom  the  teacher 
married  shows  temperamental  irritability  and 
proneness  to  distraction,  abandons  alert  and 
intensive  direction  of  study  projects.  Research 
surveys  now  in  progress  concern  the  relative 
merit  of  child  education  under  tutelage  of  a 
married  and  an  unmarried  woman  teacher. 

“In  youth  and  in  adult  age  you  utilized  Ho¬ 
boken’s  estate  to  acquire  education,  also  to  ob¬ 
tain  teacher  appointment  promotion.  There¬ 
after  you  domiciled  elsewhere.  May  retro¬ 
spection  persuade  you  to  pay  this  city  the 
habitation  obligation  you  owe  it.  .  .  . 

“It  is  regrettable,  but  true,  that  one-third  of 
this  trained  organization  reside  beyond  the 
limits  of  Hoboken — you  among  the  number — 
who  in  one  year  remove  elsewhere  $389,000  of 
wage  provided  by  your  early  life  associates, 
the  landlord,  tenant,  business  concern  group 
of  taxpayers.  As  a  servant  of  the  people  of 
this  corporate  municipality,  you  should  in  Ho- 


CALIFORNIA 


AT  SUCH  LOW  FARES! 

ET  forth  this  summer  on  a  round  trip  to  California, 
one  way  by  water  via  Havana  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  one  way  by  rail— see  the  wonders  of  the  West 
and  have  a  foreign  tour  besides! 

Sail  on  the  S.  S.  Calif^nia,  S.  S.  Virginia,  S.  S.  Pnnsyl- 
MAM  —  largest  ships  in  coast-to-coast  service.  Enjoy 
two  open-air  pools,  built-in  on  deck... roomy  cabins, 
all  outside  .  .  .  delicious  cuisine,  perfectly  served  in 
air-conditioned  dining  salons. 

Visit  Havana;  sail  through  the  Panama  Canal;  explore 
quaint  Balboa,  Panama  City;  and  then,  CaUforaia— with 
a  visit  to  Tia  Juana  and  Agua  Caliente  in  Old  Mexico. 

Amazingly  Low  Farts 

You'll  be  surprised  at  the  £tres  fot  the  one  way  water,  one  way 
tail  round  trips  for  both  First  and  Tourist  Clast  on  the  steamer. 
Fares  include  meals,  all  necessary  ex|>enses  aboard  ship  and  rail 
fores  oyerland.  Liberal  stop-oser  privileges  to  see  Grand  Canyon, 
Yellowstone  and  all  National  Parks.  A  reduction  of  2'i%  fot 
round  trips  by  sea.  Ut  y»ur  Ucal  at/nu  Hii  tmuts  an  frm. 

PANAMA  PACIFIC  LINE 

INTEENA'nONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 
No.  1  Broadway,  New  York  Qty.  ..216  No.  Michigan  Are. . 
Chicago.  IIL  ■ . .  687  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

I  am  intetested  in  coast-to-coast  round  trip.  Please 
send  me  details. 

One  way  water,  one  way  rail  □  Round  trip  by  sea  □ 

Sam.„ . 

AdJna . . . 
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boken  dwell,  its  burden  share,  and  here  money 
spend  for  subsistence.” 


Necrology 

The  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 
lists  the  following  recent  deaths  among  New 
Jersey  educators,  active  and  retired: 

ACTIVE 

Florence  Anna  Beckwith 
Mary  Montgomery  Gookin 
Lois  Althea  Humphrey 
^William  Alexander  Jamison 
Katharine  Adele  Kelly 
Alice  May  Lockwood 
Lillian  M.  Doran 
*Richard  Van  Ess 
Lucien  Vorms 
♦George  Henry  Winkel 
Helen  C.  Griffith  Hall 
♦James  Doyle 
♦Philip  Alexander 
Fanny  Wolf 

Lucille  Josephine  Chappell 
Blanche  Graves  Smith 
Sophie  L.  Friedman 
Louise  Tavlor 

RETIRED 
Frances  M.  V.  Haring  Newark 

Delia  Bard  Millville  i 

♦Daniel  Herbert  Beach  Union  Twp. 

♦Julius  Foerch  Union  City 

Frederick  Baker  Risley  Gallow’ay  Twp.^ 

May  Emma  Husted  Gloucester  Twp 

Grace  Sara  Oliphant  Greenwich  Twp 

Lucinda  Reid  Jersey  City 

♦Frank  Boyer  Vache  Camden 

Mary  Evangeline  Bodine  Bayonne 

Bertha  Decker  Harris  (Mrs.)  Linden  Twp. 
Estelle  Virginia  Berry  Newark 

Emily  Alice  Williams  Bayonne 

Alfreda  H.  Newell  Upper  Freehold 

♦John  Henry  Jordan  Newark 

Fannie  E.  Bixby  (Mrs.)  Newark 

Mabel  Josephine  Chase  Newark 

Christopher  Gregory  Long  Branch 

Linnie  Mary  Burwell  Phillipsburg 

♦Jacob  Conley  Newark 

Florence  Wilson  Abbott  Hamilton 

James  A.  Coe  Riverdale  ■ 

Hannah  E.  Wilson  Ramsey 

Rcbccca  C.  R.  O’Hara  (Mrs.)  Trenton 
Nellie  Bodine  Trenton 

Elizabeth  B.  Guinan  Port  Ewen,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  L.  McNulty  Jersey  City 

Sophie  G.  Schrader  Hoboken 


Two  New  Committees 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  at 
the  last  convention,  a  Committee  on  Reports 
and  Records  has  been  appointed.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  William  McLean,  Montclair,  Chair¬ 
man;  Edna  B.  Wood,  New  Brunswick;  John 
A.  Spargo,  State  Department,  Trenton;  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth;  Stanley  G.  Wilson, 
Trenton;  Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court 
House;  Herbert  N.  Morse,  State  Department, 
Trenton;  Winlon  J.  White,  Englew'ood;  and 
Frank  J.  McMackin,  Jersej'  City. 

At  the  last  convention  also  the  Executive 
Committee  was  requested  to  consider  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  executive  secretary  and  to 
report  back  to  the  1934  Convention.  A  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  now 
studying  this  question.  That  sub-committee  is 
composed  of  Chester  Ogden,  Clifton;  Mattie 
S.  Doremus,  Paterson;  and  Leon  N.  Neulen, 
Camden. 


Phillipsburg 
South  Orange 
W.  New  York 
New  Brunswick 
Elizabeth 
Asbury  Park 
Jersey  City 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Franklin  Twp. 
Flemington 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark 

Delaware  Twp. 
West  Orange 
Somerville 
Morris  Twp. 


Easy  to  use! 

ROYAL 

PORTABLE 

Easy  to  own! 


Recent  tests  prove  that 
studen  ts  make  better  prog¬ 
ress  with  a  Royal  Port¬ 
able.  Themes,  notes,  and 
other  class  assignments 
are  legible. ..easier  to  read 
— and  grade!  •  Teachers 
also  find  the  Royal  in¬ 
valuable  for  classroom 
records,  personal  corre¬ 
spondence,  etc.  •  Royals 
are  easy  to  use!  Sturdy. 
Term  payments,  if  desired. 
See  nearest  dealer  or  send 
for  interesting  literature. 

Royal  Typowritor  Company,  Inc. 
2  Pork  Avonuo,  Now  York  City 


♦Janitor 

We  have  also  had  our  attention  called  to 
the  recent  deaths  of 
Carrie  Smeeton  Bayonne 

Lillian  Newsom  (Mrs.)  Newark 


^Education  for  fhe  Future" 
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NEW  JERSEY  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL 

EDUCATION 

ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-Second  Annual  Convention 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 
June  30  -  July  6, 1934 


TWO  SONNETS 

By  Gerald  Raftery 
CHANGE 

Slim  Stephanie  was  beautiful  and  bright; 

This  little  Polish  girl  was  like  a  day 
In  some  fair,  windy.  Rower-lighted  May. 

She  was  a  swift  and  laughing  little  sprite; 
Always,  it  seemed,  her  blue  eyes  were  alight 
With  laughter  and  her  shining  lips  were  gay. 

She  took  a  leading  part  once  in  a  play 
At  school,  and  proudly  asked  me  to  invite 

Her  mother.  When  the  woman  came  I  smiled 
To  think  that  this  dull  heavy  entity 
Hod  fostered  such  a  vivid  fragile  child. 

After  the  play  she  said,  "My  Stephanie, 

The  people  say"  (I  am  not  reconciled) 

"Each  day  she  look  so  much  and  more  like  me!' 


IMMIGRANT  CLASS 

One  might  not  dream  the  marvel  of  this  thing. 
How  gather  here  in  droning  harmony 
Laughing  Milan  and  sombre  Sicily, 

The  grass  and  snow  of  weeping  Ukraine  spring. 
The  dreaming  Slav,  sad  with  remembering. 

Lost  Lettish  Vikings  banished  from  the  sea. 
Old  singing  tongues  of  gypsy  Hungary, 

And  Israel  with  only  hopes  to  bring. 

Here  in  a  little  space  is  harvested 
The  clamour  of  the  roaring  centuries. 

The  heights  to  which  the  misty  aeons  grope. 
Here,  gathered  in,  is  war  and  battle-dead. 
Rapine  and  wrong  and  hunger  without  cease. 
Rebellion,  hate  and  fear — and  life  and  hope. 


